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The railroad where dream cars began 


IN 1858 a railroad that’s now part of the 
Gulf, Mobile and Ohio system caught the 
fancy of weary travelers by introducing 
America’s first sleeping car. It’s one of 
many revolutionary railroad improve- 
ments for which the GM&O is famous. 


THE FIRST HOSTESSES on trains, and the 
first railroad dining car, were also intro- 
duced on this railroad that links Mobile 
and Chicago. Today, on its name- train 
“Abraham Lincoln”, GM&O is still pio- 


neering with the newest in service. 


THE SPEED AND SMOOTHNESS of the 
‘Abraham Lincoln” result from modern 
design, dieselization, and Timken bearings 
on the axles. Roller bearings made stream- 
liners practical. Now they’re ready to 
revolutionize freight trains, too! 


Here's the next great step in railroading 


THE NEXT GREAT STEP in railroading is 
“Roller Freight” —freight cars that roll on 
nt i A ase 

Timken roller bearings instead of friction 
bearings. Timken bearings reduce freight 
damage by permitting jolt-free starts. 
“Hot box” delays are virtually ended. 


ALL ALONG THE LINE, “Roller Freight” 
cuts costs for the railroads. Timken bear- 
ings reduce starting resistance 88%, pare 
fuel bills. Winter tonnage cuts are elimi- 
nated. Car life is prolonged. Bearing lubri- 
cant is saved. Man-hours needed for 
terminal inspection are reduced 90%. 


ALREADY IMPROVED by better terminals 
and handling, railroad freight service will 
have tremendous new appeal for shippers 
when “Roller Freight” arrives. Already 
one railroad has upped its livestock -haul- 
ing business 30% with “Roller Freight’. 


PRICE CUT 20%! Complete assemblies of 
cartridge journal box and Timken bearings 
for freight cars cost 20% less than applica- 
tions of five years ago. And they soon pay 
for themselves. Other products of the 
Timken Company: alloy steels and tubing, 
removable rock bits. 


MORE RAILROAD CAPACITY — essential to 
America’s defense production—will result 
from “Roller Freight”. With Timken bear- 
ings on the axles, cars spend less time out 
for repairs, travel faster, are more readily 
available when they’re needed. 


NOT JUST A BALL© NOT JUST A ROLLER J 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER T> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL Fy AND THRUST .-@)-—- LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION -¥)- 


Copr. 1951 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, O, 
Cable address: ** TIMROSCO"’. 


Watch the railroads Go...on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 
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HELPING AMERICA GUILD FAER 


Small companies do today’s job better — with Beechcrafts 


More than half of the Beechcrafts in use are serving 
small businesses with big travel jobs. Here’s why: The 
complete mobility of action you achieve lets you com- 
pete with anyone, anywhere, anytime. And a small 
businessman (running the show himself) appreciates 
more than others the value of executive time. 
Beechcrafts save as much as 75% on travel time! 


MODEL 18 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Small business today, as well as industrial giants, 
must help build America faster—increase defense 
production and keep the civilian economy going, too. 
Find out how a company-owned Beechcraft gears your 
business to a faster pace. Call your Beechcraft distrib- 
utor. Or write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 


Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 











Peace emergency. Always-worried 
Washington had a new worry last week 
—peace. 

Long before the cease-fire negoti- 
ators were to meet in Korea, officials were 
expressing concern about what the end 
of shooting would do to the U.S.... 
Defense Secretary George C. Marshall 
cautioned Congress against any head- 
long rush to “bring the. boys home” and 
dismantle the armed forces . . . Admin- 
istration planners were saying that, 
more than ever, Americans needed Gov- 
ernment controls on their way of life . . . 
Steps were taken to increase the security 
safeguards around the country’s vaste 
arms industry. 

Seldom, if ever, had peace talk been 
so couched in phrases of foreboding. 


Don‘t shoot. For some weeks a com- 
mittee of Senators has been trying to 
draft a code of ethics to guide the con- 
duct of Government employes—includ- 
ing Congress . . . It started last winter 
when one committee after another was 
turning up scandals in Washington . . . 
Senator Fulbright (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
said then that the evidence shows what 
the Government needs is moral stamina. 

Last week Senator Aiken (Rep.), of 
Vermont, said it might not be a bad idea 
to go back to a custom of the old days 
—dueling . . . Senator Fulbright agreed 
that probably would discourage Govern- 
ment officials from making rash and ir- 
responsible statements about their po- 
litical opponents*. . . Both were kidding, 
of course . . . But somebody went up to 
Weehawken, N. J., to ask the caretaker 
of the spot where Aaron Burr and Alex- 
ander Hamilton fought their duel what 
he thought of the suggestion. 

“Tomfoolery,” said the practical care- 
taker . . . “Dueling is deadly.” 


Jam. To the road-weary tourist, one of 
the delights of Washington is the series 
of tree-lined boulevards that lead past 
the capital’s landmarks. 

One morning last week a vacationing 
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family from Paducah, Ky., drove in across 
one of the Potomac River bridges . . . 
Their car circled the Lincoln Memorial, 
moved along a quiet parkway to Con- 
stitution Avenue, turned the corner—and 
ran smack into the granddaddy of all 
traffic snarls . . . To the bewildered visi- 
tors it was a terrifying sight. 

Cars of all sizes were jammed bumper 
to bumper and fender to fender. . . 
They seemed to be trying to go in all 
directions at once—but they moved at 
a snail’s pace, sending angry horn blasts 
before them . . . At intersections, police- 
men struggled to untangle the mess .. . 
Over on Pennsylvania Avenue it was the 
same thing—with added complications 

. There a lot of the cars weren’t mov- 
ing at all . . . They were angle-parked 
in the middle of the street . . . across 
the streetcar tracks. 

Most first-time visitors to Washing- 
ton come prepared for confusion . . . But 
nothing like this . . . The tourists from 
Paducah felt better when they learned 
they had reached town on the first busi- 
ness day of a transit strike that stopped 
all streetcar and bus service . . . This 
had boosted by 125,000 the number of 
cars that usually nudge their way through 
rush-hour traffic. 

Next day it was the same thing all 
over .. . Day after that the strike was 
settled and Washington returned to 


normal . . . Normal traffic, at least. 


Independence Day. On the Fourth of 
July— 

In Shanghai, 154 Chinese were ex- 
ecuted for opposing the Communist mu- 
nicipal government. 

In Prague, an American reporter got 
10 years for sending economic and po- 
litical information about Czechoslovakia 
to newspapers in the United States. 

In Washington, the House of Repre- 
sentatives held a special holiday session 
to hear a reading of the Declaration of 
Independence . . . The public galleries 
were filled . . . Seventy-five of the 433 
House members also were present. 
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1000 Ibs. Steer = 600 lbs. Beef 


at 30¢ per Ib. 
Packer pays 


$3002 


To insure an adequate livestock sup- 
ply, returns to cattle raisers and 
feeders must cover maintenance of 
breeding stock, death losses, feed 
and labor costs, land use, taxes, in- 
terest, supplies, equipment and the 
other expenses for the three full 
years it takes to produce and feed 
a good-grade steer. 





at 47¢ per Ib. 
Retailer pays 


$282.00" 


*Value of by-products, such as hides, 
fats, hair, animal feeds, fertilizer, 
etc., typically offsets packers’ dress- 
ing, handling and selling expenses, 
so that the beef from a steer normally 
sells at wholesale for less than the 
live animal cost. 
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RETAIL 
LBS. PRICE 


Porterhouse 
steak 


40 $1.05 


Sirloin c - 50.95 


steak 


Round “ca ye 80 90 


steak 


Rib and CES 75 
rump roasts . 


Chuck roast aa Sy .65 


Hamburger, 4 A Ys 
stew beef rar ye 55 


eae 05 2.00 





68 


540 Ibs. Retail Cuts 


(including shop fats) 
Consumer pays 


$369 


Retail markup must cover such costs as rent, 
labor, depreciation on equipment and fix- 
tures, etc., as well as shrinkage in weight of 
beef carcass when converted into retail 
cuts. Prices are averaged. In some stores 
they were lower. In some charge-and- 
deliver stores or in high-cost areas, they 
were higher. 


Based on market reports of the USDA for good-grade beef steers and good-grade carcass beef, Chicago style cutting, and on aver- 
age retail prices for good-grade meat, as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago, during 1950. 


Naturally, in these inflationary times, many people are wondering about livestock and meat prices. 


The chart above answers a lot of questions about these prices during times when the law of sup- 
ply and demand is in effect and full-scale competition is hard at work. 


It shows that the packer sold beef for less than he paid for the animal on the hoof. This is true 


most of the time. 


The reason, of course, is efficiency in saving by-products as well as meat—by-products such as 
hides for leather, pituitary glands for insulin, and many, many others. 


This is one of the reasons why meat normally moves from farmer to packer to store at a lower 
service cost than almost any other food. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE Headquarters, Chicago @© Members throughout the U.S. 











1. If this country continues to grow in the 
next 10 years as it has since 1940, the 
American people are going to require 6 
gallons of petroleum products in 1960 for 
every 5 gallons they use today. 


+23% 
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Gasoline 


Gosoline) 40% { 


| ae ———] | Stove oil 
|| a 15% _|{ hese 
reg 34% { Fuel oil 
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"1950 
WEST COAST PETROLEUM PRODUCTS REQUIREMENTS 








2. in addition to this 23% increase in the 
amount of petroleum products, the peo- 
ple in Union Oil’s marketing territory 
will need a different proportion of petro- 
leum products in 1960—principally less 
fuel oil and more gasoline. That means 
Union Oil is going to have to build addi- 
tional refining facilities. | 








3. With our present facilities, we can’t 
get a 46% yield of gasoline from each 
barrel of crude we process (see chart). 
If we were forced to process enough 
crude today to meet the public’s 1960 
need for gasoline, we’d have a tremen- 
dous surplus of fuel oil. 


4, The reason for this is that you can’t 
turn the products of a refinery on and off 
with a spigot. For every barrel of gaso- 
line you make with a given set of facili- 
ties, you get a certain amount of fuel oil 
and other products along with it. 


How to tax ourselves into 
a gasoline shortage 


5. Consequently, we have laid out a 
$60,000,000 refinery improvement pro- 
gram that will increase our yield of gas- 
oline to a point where it will meet your 
1960 requirements. Construction on the 
first stage began in March. Hopefully, 
we’ll have the new facilities completed 
by 1955. But whether we can or not de- 
pends on how much money we can retain 
after paying taxes. 


OnE sion 





6. Traditionally, about 80% of our Amer- 
ican oil companies’ expansion has been 
financed out of profits. As long as corpo- 
ration taxes don’t get completely confis- 
catory this expansion can continue. But 
if we tax away substantially all profits it 
will have to stop. That’s why we say it 
is literally possible for this country to tax 
itself into a gasoline shortage. Whether 

we do or not is largely up to you. ‘ 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 
This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated toa 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you’ll 
Seel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Manufacturers of Reyal Triten, the amazing purple oil. 
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War, ending, will not soon be resumed. Peace, however, is a long way off, 
not really near. Cease-fire, truce, will be short of secure peace. 

The price of peace in Korea, as a minimum, will be U.N. membership for 
Communist China, an end to economic sanctions against China, maybe assurance 
that title to the island of Formosa eventually will go to Communist China. 

Peace can be had only at a fairly high price. Peace at that price will be 
difficult for U.S. to buy. It will be a price, however, that U.S. allies will 
very much want to pay. There is a strong urge for peace at any price. 

An armed truce, short of real peace, is going to involve large forces on 
both sides. Russia gambles that U.S. will tire of it and deal. 














Stalin, in his Korean truce move, probably is shifting basic strategy. 

"Cold war" strategy has run for 5 years. That is a "hard" strategy, in- 
volving great risks for big objectives. To date it has paid off with vast gains 
for Russia in Eastern Europe and Asia. Korea, probably, was its end for the 
time being. One more “hard" move and it would be war for Russia. 

"Peace" strategy apparently comes next. In the "peace" cycle, Stalin will 
seek to cash in on the world's desire for quiet and security. It will cost West 
something to buy temporary quiet. Stalin expects to get a price. 

The Stalin price: A Big Four conference. A discussion of Atlantic Alliance 
and U.S. building of military bases. A voice and a veto in shaping a German 
peace treaty. Some part in a Japanese treaty. Something for China. 

When shooting stops, the West will be tempted to deal. Stalin then will 
see what his diplomats can pick up. If the picking is good, as it may be, he 
can afford to work the "peace" angle more. If bad, he can start shoving again. 

Odds are that picking will be quite good, not bad. 














"Peace" cycle, if it does take hold, may run 3 to 5 years. 

"Peace" can serve aS a cover for arms build-up. "Peace" cycle, turning, 
would enable China to get much stronger; Russia to push ahead unmolested. 

Peace and quiet, for U.S., complicate rearming. 

Stalin seems to figure that the peace angle is worth a try. InU.S., 
Russia's Malik signaled a Korea truce. In Japan, Stalin's diplomats now are 
turning up again, all smiles, at social affairs. In Berlin, Russians are back 
doing diplomatic business for the first time in two years. In Iran, Stalin 
showed great self-control, being correct, with Britain in trouble. 











On the basis of the apparent shift in Russia's strategy: 
Iran will simmer; will not be the object of an early Russian grab. Iran 
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may fall to Communism of its own weight. Stalin won't chance war for it now. 

Yugoslavia is unlikely to be attacked. Berlin will ride along. 

Indo-China, Burma may flare up, but probably not in a big way. 

Russia, since 1939, has added 4.3 million square miles and about 570 million 
people to her Communist empire. There is a lot of digesting to do before that 
empire is consolidated, prepared for new expansion. There is much work to do, 
as well, preparing Communist parties in non-Communist nations for the time when 


@ new period of Communist expansion will seem ripe. 








































Rearmament in U.S., for a time at least, will go ahead in "peace." 
Arms program, however, will slow. Armament now scheduled for 3 years will 
be spread over 4 years, or even 5. Spending rate on arms will tend to level off 


at least 5 billion dollars below the now-scheduled peak, maybe more. 

Arms industry, even with peace, will be a big industry. Armament will serve 
as the pump-priming mechanism of the future. Arms costs, defense as a whole, 
will level out permanently at between 40 and 45 billion dollars yearly, after 
reaching a peak in 1952 of somewhat above 50 billion. 

This is the prospect unless a deep political urge to disarm develops. 
Disarmament, as of now, is not a likely prospect. Defense, after experience in 
Korea, will seem like a good investment, at least for a few years to come. 

















Draft will go ahead after Korea. Draft deferment, however, will become 
much easier. Students, entering school this autumn, very probably will get a 
chance to complete their education if grades are good. Engineers, others in 
short supply are less likely to be drafted from industrial jobs. 

Universal training will be pushed for earlier action by Congress. UMT, if 
finally approved, will be started early in 1952. Idea will be to permit further 
cut in use of the draft, more emphasis on training of reserves. 

Reservists, now in service, will stand an improved chance for relief after 
a cease-fire. That is most true of Inactive and Volunteer Reservists. Rotation 
for other Reservists and for troops in general will speed up. 

Military services will be under great pressure to ease up in man-power 
policies after the end of shooting. The boys won't come home with a rush, but 
more and more of them will come home earlier than otherwise. 











Price controls will be continued by Congress. Beef prices, though, are not 
likely to be rolled back further. Prices, on their-own, will show less ten- 
dency to rise with war ending, with raw-material prices lower. 

Wage controls will stay, too. Salaries, nominally, will be controlled. 
Controls, without war, inevitably, will be moderate and lax. Material control, 
in metals, will grow somewhat more tight; others will be loose. 

Times will continue to be good. Jobs will remain plentiful. Pay will 
remain high or even rise somewhat. Industry in most lines will stay busy. Goods 
for consumers will remain quite plentiful, although high-priced. 

















Mr. Truman still intends to retire Jan. 20, 1953. Truman decision not to 
BS run is strengthened, not weakened, by the prospect of peace. 
Bd Truman choice for a successor seems to be Fred Vinson, Chief Justice. 
| Senator Taft, for the Republicans, remains out front, but is far from a U 
\ nomination. General Eisenhower holds the key to the Republican outlook. 
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Q How does the Brewing Industry 
compare in size to 
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A It ranks eleventh‘... 
with a dollar volume 
two-thirds that of the 
passenger-car industry in 1949, 


Although most of the nation’s 400 and more breweries are 

small businesses individually, with local and regional distribu- 

tion, the Brewing Industry as a whole showed a gross volume 

of over $4.5 billion in 1949. This is about five times greater 

than the entire soft-drink industry—or equal to two-thirds 

the dollar volume of the passenger-car industry for the 2 Y ; 
same year. Cer W y) 


Z 
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QW [ex H) 
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More facts are presented in the free book, “Beer and Brewing in IN IB re 
America.” For your copy, write to the United States Brewers AME R ; Ng | 
Foundation, 21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. C4 y) 


*Ranks eleventh in ‘Value Added By Manufacture’’—according to the latest 
Census of Manufactures made by the U.S. Department of Commerce. 


United States Brewers Foundation... chartered 1862 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 85% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production. 















«Whispers 


Mac Got Orders for Truce ...Did Fred Vinson Sound 


Mao Tse-tung, China’s Communist 
leader, was ordered by Joseph Stalin 
to go along with the cease-fire plan in 
Korea. Mao was not in on the deal 
that had been cooking for some weeks 
prior to Russia’s open bid for an end 
to fighting. 


xk & 


Premier Stalin, for Russia, after a 
prolonged period of troublemaking 
and pressure, is ready now to do some 
bargaining. Stalin’s idea is to rake in 
some new rewards in return for what 
will seem to be a promise to be good 
and to permit the Western world to 
enjoy some quiet. 


xk * 


Important diplomats say privately 
that they are more worried now than 
for years over the world outlook. 
Their view is that Western nations, in 
eagerness for peace, will make settle- 
ments that give Communists big new 
gains that will strengthen their later 
position. 


ke 


This country’s military leaders are 
not at all happy about taking the 
initiative in seeking a deal with 
China’s Communists for a truce in 
Korea. They do not relish the re- 
sulting impression that it is they, not 
Communist generals, who are suing 
for peace. 


xk * 


Gen. Peng Teh-huai, Chinese Commu- 
nist commander in Korea, will have 
to admit that he is acting for the 
Communist Government of China be- 
fore he can do any real business with 
U.S. Gen. Matthew Ridgway. Gen- 
eral Peng has insisted that he acts 
only for Chinese “volunteers,” with- 
out any formal tie to the Peiping 
regime. 


xk * 


Chiang Kai-shek, leader of what re- 
mains of Nationalist China, is out on 
a limb again, with a strong chance 
it will be sawed off. U.S. is not ex- 


A Political Note?...Truman-Congress Gap Widens 


pected to resist very hard when allies 
insist that Communist China be paid 
off, at the least, with a seat in the 
United Nations. 


xk *& 


Dean Acheson, U.S. Secretary of 
State, is having to watch his step care- 
fully in negotiations now starting with 
the Communists. Republicans have 
an eagle eye at work, watching for 
any move that will give them a new 
opening for attack on Acheson and 
the Administration. 


xk *& 


It is being taken for granted in the 
British Foreign office in London that 
a truce in Korea will knock the props 
out from under U.S. ideas for a total 
trade embargo against Communist 
China. 


* eee 


Senator Walter George, of Georgia, 
head of the powerful Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, was giving the 
White House a practical tip when he 
indicated that today’s three-year pro- 
gram of armament can be stretched to 
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four years if fighting stops. The peak 
then will be shaved off the arms pro- 
gram. 


x * * 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, Supreme 
Commander in Europe, is resisting a 
suggestion from leaders in the U.S, 
Congress that he return to testify on 
the military-aid program before Con. 
gress. General Eisenhower wants to 
avoid getting tangled in present con- 
troversies in a way that might be 
embarrassing in 1952. 


xk *& 


Fred Vinson, Chief Justice of U.S, 
age 61, is not unaware that Harry 
Truman, age 67, has his eye on him 
as the Democratic Party nominee in 
1952. Washington politicos detected a 
political note in a July 4 speech by 
the Chief Justice, from the same plat- 
form with Mr. Truman. 


*% * £ 


President Truman is surprised and 
not too pleased by the failure of the 
public to rally behind his demand on 
Congress for bigger and better eco- 
nomic controls. Mr. Truman had ex- 
pected voters to press Congress into 
more action. 


x * * 


The gulf between a Democratic Presi- 
dent and a Democratic Congress is 
wider than it has been at any time 
during the last 18 years. Mr. Truman, 
inclined to play closely with labor 
leaders, is forced to deal with a leader- 
ship of his party in Congress that is 
inclined not to take the labor-leadet 
line. 


xk * 


Senator Harry Byrd, of Virginia, and 
other important Southern Senators, 
are serious in their determination that 
the South shall have a strong voice in 
the selection of the next Democratic 
presidential candidate. Southerners 
are not in a mood to accept, grace- 
fully, a dominant influence by labor 
leaders on candidates and platform. 
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Just as lovely 
and far less work— 
you know 


folks will buy THAT! 


EOPLE have already proved that they like 

stainless steel table service. It’s used in 
millions of homes and restaurants. And now 
there’s fresh reason for even greater popularity. 
A number of makers have launched new designs 
in stainless steel, both flatware and hollow- 
ware, which rival the finest heirloom-quality 
table service in beauty of line and styling. But 
—with what a difference in practicality and 
usefulness! 

You don’t have to store your stainless service 
away in tarnish-proof chests. Its hard surface 
laughs at wear and tear, doesn’t tarnish, never 
needs polishing. Just ordinary soap-and-water- 
after-use keeps it permanently bright and 
lovely. You can enjoy its beauty on your table 
every day, not just on special occasions. 

It is exactly these qualities—the greatest 
combination of strength and resistance to cor- 
rosion, heat and wear to be found in any metal 
commercially available today—that have made 
stainless steel a vital material for so many 
essential uses. Not only wherever food is con- 
cerned, but throughout the process industries 
and in hospitals, aircraft, marine use—every- 
where! That’s why we have multiplied our 
production of Allegheny Metal time and again, 
and are continuing to spend millions of dollars 


c Presi: for further expansion. It is also why we offer 
yress SM every assistance to fabricators to make the 
1y time} best possible use of every pound. 

ruman, * * * * * 


1 labor 
leader- 
that is 

-leadet 


Complete technical and fabricating data— 
engineering help, too—are yours for the asking 
from Allegheny Ludlum, the nation’s leading 
producer of stainless steel in all forms. Branch 
Offices are located in principal cities, coast to 
coast, and Warehouse Stocks of Allegheny 
Stainless Steel are carried by all Joseph T. 


oa Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants. @ For any assist- 

de ance, write or call Allegheny Ludlum Steel 

ithe in Corporation, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 
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Fairbanks-Morse Opposed- 
Piston engine makes the 
most of the basic advantages 
of 2-cycle automotive 
design. 
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Fewer Moving Parts 
| Fewer Wearing Farts! 


FAIRBANKS-Morseé 


A moving part is a wearing part — one that consumes man-hours 
and money for maintenance and replacement. 

This fact underlies much of the success of Fairbanks-Morse Diesel 
locomotives. They are powered by unique Opposed-Piston Diesel 
engines. With two pistons in each cylinder — no valves, no cylinder 
heads — they have up to 40% fewer moving parts and a five million 
horsepower record of easy, low-cost maintenance. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 


® FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES + ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY + PUMPS + SCALES - HOME WATER 
SERVICE EQUIPMENT - RAIL CARS - FARM 
MACHINERY + MAGNETOS 
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PEACE—HOW LONG? 


Only Stalin Knows — Trick or Shift of Pace 


“Hot peace” is next on Russia's 
program. It means tension but no 
big war for years, unless some- 
hing slips. 

Stalin needs time to digest 
hat he’s won. He isn‘t ready 
or all-out war. Korea came too 

iclose for comfort. 

But he isn’t ready for all-out 
peace, either. No world settle- 

ent is ahead. As Korea cools 
off the “‘cold war’ comes back. 


Truce, cease-fire—tension, but not 
shooting—is in the cards for the period 
phead. It’s a new kind of partial 
peace. Shooting stops. But armies, 
eady to shoot, stand ready for war. 

Real peace, formal and world-wide, is 
ot considered likely. Not even a start has 
been made on a general settlement be- 

een Communist and anti-Communist 

orlds. Demobilization, disarmament, a 
eeling of security—such things are not 
eriously expected. 

How long this. “cease-fire peace” will 
ast is up to Joseph Stalin, Russia’s ruler. 








~Morris in the Savannah Morning News 


‘COMING OUT ON TOP?’ 
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Cease-fire or 


He ordered Communists to start the Ko- 
rean war more than a year ago. He had 
spokesmen offer a cease-fire in the same 
war a few weeks ago. He still calls the 
turn. Western experts feel this kind 
of peace may suit Stalin for three years 
or more. 

Actually, a “cease-fire peace” is just 
another form of “cold war.” It is only a 
shot removed from real war. All the 
forces that fight wars, all the differences 
that cause wars still remain. And a 
cease-fire, as now considered, will ap- 
ply only to Korea. Other areas are not 
affected. 

These are the broad conclusions of 
diplomats who are most experienced in 
dealing with Russia. The signals that 
Stalin is giving are interpreted in this 
manner: 

War, all-out war, a showdown with 
the West through a test of arms, is not 
considered to be Stalin’s desire now. That 
conclusion is drawn from Stalin’s interest 
ina cease-fire for Korea. 

The Korean war is viewed as too close 
to all-out war for Stalin’s comfort. Stalin 
is pictured as well aware that U.S. 
patience is wearing thin in Korea, that 
war in Korea could easily spread. Com- 
munist China, if hard-pressed by U.S. 
and United Nations forces in Korea, 





eines g Smet 
~—Tom Little in the Nashville Tennessean 


‘ANOTHER BRIEF INTERLUDE?’ 








could call on Stalin for Russian jet pilots 
and Russian troops. 

Stalin, apparently, is not prepared to 
let the Korean war grow to all-out war 
at this time. Assuming continued Western 
rearmament, however, Stalin’s chances of 
winning a world war involving the U.S. 
will be much reduced after 1951. So 
peace, to the extent that world war is 
avoided, is regarded as a likely prospect 
for three to five years. 

Peace, all-out peace, isn’t considered 
a part of Stalin’s strategy either. He 
shows no signs of a willingness to nego- 
tiate world-wide peace save on his own 
terms. But he is considered willing to talk 
peace for propaganda purposes or for an 
opportunity to gain more territory, more 
power. 

Time, as experienced diplomats see 
it, is what Stalin wants most. He is out to 
prolong the condition of “no war, no 
peace” long enough to gain certain ends 
he has in view. You get the picture of 
why Stalin is playing for time, rejecting 
both all-out war and all-out peace, when 
you look at the map on page 12 with 
certain basic facts in mind. 

So far, Stalin has done well for him- 
self. 

Stalin’s empire—the Soviet Union and 
its Satellites, plus occupied areas—adds 

















—Carlisle in the Des Moines Register & Tribune 


‘THE DOVE OF PEACE AGAIN’ 


no, the free nations are keeping an eye on Russia 
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up to 12.8 million square miles and about 
770 million people. 

The Soviet Union alone, since 1939, 
has acquired more than 180,000 square 
miles of territory, containing more than 
21 million people. 

Around the borders of the Soviet 
Union, since 1939, Communists under 
Stalin’s orders have taken over 11 entire 
countries. They also run North Korea 
and East Germany. And Russian troops 
occupy East Austria. Adding these up, 
Stalin has, outside the Soviet Union, 
about 4,275,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory containing about 570 million 
people. 

In addition to all this, Stalin controls 
millions of Communists in countries be- 
yond the borders of his empire. 

Stalin has won most of this empire by 
methods short of world war. A civil war, 
for example, brought all of the Chinese 
mainland under the control of Commu- 
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nists who look to Moscow. In Eastern 
Europe, World War II left Soviet troops 
in a position to run things. But Stalin had 
agreed with his allies to free these coun- 


tries. Instead, without another world 
war, he supported Communist dictator- 
ships that now rule Poland, East Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria and Albania. 

Local Communists, not troops from 
the Soviet Union, did what fighting 
Stalin wanted done after 1945. Chi- 
nese Communists took Tibet and were 
hurled into the Korean war. Local Com- 
munists, not Russians, grabbed Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Now, as the experts see it, Stalin wants 
time to consolidate his gains. ; 

All-out war, they feel, would upset 
his plans. Some parts of his empire might 
break away under the strain of shooting 
war. The Soviet Union itself would be 
exposed to atomic attack. 
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All-out peace also is counted as unlike 
ly. It would force Stalin to lift the cu 
tain on all sorts of troubles within bi 
empire. Satellites now kept under Mos 
cow’s thumb would then be able to lod 
West, perhaps to rebel. 

Just ahead, Stalin has a lot of wot 
to do, work involving the Soviet Unia 
itself, the satellite countries and all th 
countries on the fringes of Stalin's em- 
pire. The kind of atmosphere Stal 
would prefer for this work is one of “w 
war, no peace.” He is pictured as watt 
ing no military showdown with the U.S 
and its allies, but no real settlement clos 
ing the door to further Communist cot 
quests. 

At home, inside Russia, Stalin is hard 
pressed to match the pace the U.S. 
setting in rearmament. For a while bt 
had things his own way. The U.S. atl 
its allies were weak ggainst an armel 
Russia. Now things are different. 
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a 
a To make more arms, Russians are paid 
unlike | More money. But Stalin, to get the plant 
he a for arms, has ordered a reduction in | 
hin hig CMSumer goods. Russian workers, who 
sr Mos Bever had many goods by Western 
to look | Standards, now have more money but 
find little to buy. Inflation, once again, 
of wot § iS Stalin’s problem. Once again he may 
- Unie) be forced to wipe out most of his peo- 
all te@ Ple’s cash savings. But such an opera- 
n’s emg tion takes time, even in a dictatorship. 
Stalinlg Stalin, thus, is considered eager to 
of “wm Persuade the U.S. to slow down the 
s want Pace of rearmament while Russia is still 
ne US ahead. Talking peace, as long as there 
nt clos 8 20 intent for world-wide settlement, 
ist cor Sts Stalin nothing. : 

Abroad, Stalin sees many prizes which 
is hard he hopes may be gained in time without 
U.S. i world war or world peace. 
hile he Korea, he knows now, cannot be taken 
-S. an by Korean and Chinese Communists in a 





ting war. A cease-fire, as the Com- 





armed 
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FOR RUSSIAN FAMILIES: THE BARE NECESSITIES IN 
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munists see it, may permit Communist 
infiltration into South Korea, may, in 
time, leave Korea more ripe for plucking 
by its own Communists. 

Southeast Asia remains a mess. There 
is no cease-fire in the war between the 
French and Communist-led natives in 
Indo-China. There is guerrilla war in 
Burma, Malaya and the Philippines. By 
letting the fighting simmer, Stalin can 
wait for opportunities to profit, to pick 
up cheap conquests. 

Iran, too, offers opportunities. Iran’s 
own Government is denying oil to the 
West, quarreling with Great Britain, 
rejecting U.S. efforts to mediate. Com- 
munists are waiting to pick up the pieces 
for Stalin if Iran falls apart in revolt or 
anarchy. 

Europe also is full of hot spots where 
trouble may develop which could make 
an opening for Stalin. Russian pressure 
on Berlin and Vienna can be renewed at 
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FOR CHINESE COMMUNISTS AND OTHER SATELLITE TROOPS: THE FORTUNES OF WAR 
’ Soviet troops are not doing the fighting or taking the punishment 





RUSSIAN INDUSTRY: AN ALL-OUT EFFORT 
When armament needs are met, there's not much left for consumers 






-Sovfoto, Dept. of Defense 


any time. Russia’s Balkan satellites are re- 
arming, still threatening Yugoslavia. 

Peace talks are a part of Stalin’s 
strategy. He wants to have Russia sit in 
on the drafting of peace treaties for 
Japan and for Germany, provided he has 
a veto. His strategy, as seen by Western 
experts, is geared to little wars, but no 
big ones, feints at peace, but no general 
settlement. 

Change of pace, under such circum- 
stances, can be made by Stalin. He can 
talk of peace in one little war. Or, if he 
prefers, he can start another little war 
elsewhere. 

Change of objective, by Stalin, is 
ruled out. He may talk peace here, 
threaten limited war there, or simply 
wait to pick up the pieces in another 
place. But his over-all objective, world 
rule by Communists managed from Mos- 
cow, is considered firm, not to be changed 
by a “cease-fire peace.” 
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WHO WON THE WAR? 


Not U.S.—Was It Communist China, Russia? 


Puzzle: Find the winner in 


Korea. 

China—spent man power 
wholesale to win “‘face”’ in Asia. 

Russia—spent almost nothing 
to tighten a grip on China. 

U. S.—stopped Communism on 
one front at a cost of 80,000 cas- 
ualties and billions of dollars. 

At first glance, both sides put 
in more than they took out—ex- 
cept Russia. But even Russia 
can‘t claim a victory. 


As war in Korea approaches its end, 
many questions remain to be answered. 

A major war has been fought. Mili- 
tary casualties for all forces on our side 
were 425,000, on the enemy side 1.2 
million. More than 3 million Korean 
civilians are dead or wounded, 
other millions homeless. 

Who won this war? Apparently 
nobody, as of now. The answer 
you get from those competent to 
give an answer is that terms of 
any settlement later may show who 
won. Who lost? Korea, definitely, 
both North and South. All agree 
on that. What of the outcome? It 
is a stalemate, indecisive, of un- 
certain long-range effect. 

Who asked for peace? Techni- 
cally, U.S. and U.N. asked for 
peace. Communist China was left 
in a position to answer an appeal 
to end fighting. The Chinese did 
respond. Then a U.S. military com- 
mander, under Washington orders, 
offered to go, flying white flags, 
seeking a meeting with the enemy. 
This is described as the first time 
in 175 years of U.S. history that 
a U.S. commander has sought 
peace except as a victor. The War 
of 1812, however, was something 
of a stalemate. 

Each side is busy now totting 
up gains and losses in a war no- 
body won, but a war that Korea lost 
and in which U.S. took the initia- 
tive in asking for an end to shoot- 
ing. The scoreboard, as it looks at 
this point, accompanies this report. 

Russia, on the surface, appears 
to be something of a victor. Russia 
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started the war by pushing North Korea 
into it. Yet the Russians, in the whole of 
the war, avoided any direct commitment 
of their troops. Russia suffered no losses. 
She was able to test her weapons against 
American weapons. Her fliers and her 
planes were tested against American 
fliers and planes—with results not too 
favorable to the Russians. 

At no cost to herself, Russia was able 
to tie down an important part of U.S. 
strength in a distant part of the world. 
She expects to continue to do that. 

In war, too, Russia gained a tighter 
hold on Communist China. The Chinese 
are forced to turn to Moscow for arms. 
Arms come high, and Russia insists upon 
payment. Communist leaders of China 
must look to the Communist leaders of 
Russia to carry the ball for them in any 
settlement involving the United Nations. 

Stalin could count Korea a victory, 
except for two things. For one thing, 
Communists did not get all of Korea. As 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 
. . something settled, nothing solved 





PA 
—United Nations 





a result of war in Korea, too, the United 
States has started to rearm. American 
strength, if mobilized, is overwhelming. 
On balance, Russia may be less well off 
not better off, as a result of Korea. It all 
depends upon whether U.S. grows and 
stays strong. 

Communist China got badly burned 
in her Korean venture. Her casualties 
exceed 500,000 in a six-month period, 
Her armies failed to overwhelm those of 
the United States and were badly mauled 
in their latest offensive. 

Even so, China—a fifth-rate power 
in the past—will be able to claim that 
she stood up against U.S.—the world’s 
greatest power—and got away with it. 
Communist China will make capital out 
of the fact that nations of the West asked 
her for peace, not vice versa. Prestige 
value in Asia will be immense. War, too, 
gave the ruling group in China an op- 
portunity to conduct widespread purges 
aimed at strengthening the regime, re- 
moving internal threats to its fu 
ture. Out of war can come a deeply 
entrenched Communist dictator 
ship. 

Communist China will demand, 
and may get, a seat in the United 
Nations. That’s a matter of bar 
gaining. Formosa, demanded by 
the Communists, will come harder. 
China is unable to claim a clear 
cut victory out of war against the 
West, but she can show gains in 
return for losses of superabundant 
man power. 

The United States, at the cost 
of 80,000 combat casualties and 
billions of dollars, did prevent 
Communists from overrunning al 
of Korea. U.S. forces, with mod- 
erate help from allies, won a wat 
against Russian-armed North Ko 
rean armies. They stopped _ the 
armies of Communist China. How. 
ever, there was no clear-cut vic 
tory of the kind this country has 
sought in past wars. The stated 
goal of a united Korea remains to 
be achieved. 

There are other kinds of losses 
that may count heavily in the fu 
ture. The United States lost pres 
tige by failing to defeat a minor 
power that attacked her armies. 
This country, at the same time, has 
lost the chance to restore in China 
a regime friendly to her. Russia, 
not U.S., is in position to be the 
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dominant power in Asia. Those who 
shape American policy now are accept- 
ing the loss of a great area of the world— 
an area that U.S. refused, at the cost of 
war, to permit Japan to dominate. 

At the same time, the U.S. faces the 
prospect that large American forces will 
remain tied down in Japan or Korea for 
an indefinite period without prospect of 
gain from the effort required. 

The United States, on the basis of any 
apparent facts, definitely did not win 
this war. What U.S. may have done, 
however, is to develop an aversion to 
losing any. more wars. 

United Nations, in Korea, went 
through the first war fought in its name. 
This war was accepted as a U.N. war at 
a time when Russia was not on hand to 
exercise a veto. Out of 60 U.N. nations, 
after war came 15 with a population of 
240 million contributed fewer than 50,- 
000 troops to fight the war. Another 39 
U.N. nations, with a population of 740 
million, made no contribution of troops. 
All of these are outside the Russian bloc. 

The war, largely, was left to U.S. 
troops to fight. Yet some nations did 
make a contribution. Lessons were 
learned in building an army from di- 
verse national groups. The British, Cana- 
dians, Greeks and forces from Turkey 
were available in largest numbers, and 
all proved outstanding. 

All during the year of war in Korea, 
great pressure was brought by many 
members of the United Nations to settle 
with the enemy on almost any terms. It 
took time, and much pressure from U. S., 
to induce the U.N. to agree to apply 
economic sanctions against the enemy. 
American diplomats at times were sur- 
prised at the enthusiasm shown by U.N. 
members for the idea of giving Commu- 
nist China membership in the U.N., 
giving her Formosa, or agreeing to almost 
anything to get the fight stopped. 

Korea comes out as the great loser 
from this war. This nation of 30 million 
isa shambles. That story is told for you 
on page 19. 

U.S. officials wonder about formal 
settlement of the war. After shooting 
stops, the talking starts. Armed forces on 
both sides will need to remain in readi- 
ness to back up their diplomats. Talks 
can run on for an indefinite time. Com- 
munists of China, claiming a victory, 
will insist upon rewards. U.S., con- 
cerned about the political effects, will 
be slow to approve open reward for 
the Communist leaders. There is official 
concern over the possibility that Commu- 
nists may threaten to restart the war to 
get what they want. 

In the end, if neutral diplomats are 
any judge, a price will be paid by the 
West to the Communists in return for a 
promise to stop the fight now. 
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RUSSIA 


No troops involved, no losses. 


Communist China in closer alliance, 
tightly held. 


U. S. tied down in Korea indefinitely 
with big forces. 


Soviet able to pose in Asia as the in- 
itiator of peace. 


KOREA 


Wrecked, North and South. At least 
1.5 million killed, millions wounded, 
sick, homeless. 


‘Country still divided at 38th parallel. 


Poverty, political division make the 
country a lush area for Communist 
infiltration. 








UNITED STATES 


Combat losses, 80,000; dollar costs, 
OM oyiiitelame) maalelae 


North Korean armies defeated; 
Chinese aggression resisted 


Korea to remain divided, half Com- 
munist, half non-Communist. 


Communist China left as‘an avowed 
enemy, strongly tied to Russia. 


Russia checked in her expansion in 
Asia. 





CHINA 


Losses very large in men killed, but 
replacements ample. 


Communist power inside China en- 
trenched by purges, tied to war: 


Prestige gained in her stand against 
armed power of outside world. 


U. N. membership, however, still not 
assured. Formosa not yet annexed. 


Armed forces profited by experience; 
built up, rearmed by Russia. 
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4,202 of us have walked Alcoa’s road 
for 25 years...and made it friendly 





Edward R. Senters 


This road we live on is called Co-operation. It is sixty-three years 
long, and grows wider every time Alcoa people go more than 
halfway, to help someone. . 

Pictured here are a few of the 4,202 people who have walked 
that road for twenty-five years and more, and helped widen and 
lengthen it. They are metallurgists and molders, executives and 
salesmen, engineers and secretaries, machinists and inspectors 
... in fact, from their titles, you wouldn’t know them from the 
members of most companies’ 25 Year Clubs. 

But these members of the Alcoa family enjoy a special kind of 
satisfaction. Within their lifetimes, they have helped to transform 

a metal from a kind of curiosity into one of America’s basic raw 
as materials. When developments like the aluminum train, the alumi- 
num bus, the aluminum plane and the aluminum window were 
born, they were there, and they’ve helped make these wonders 

become commonplace. That’s something to look back on! 
And what’s coming in aluminum, they’d be quick to tell you, is 
something to look forward to! ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 

2192G Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


John Peter Zamperini 


THESE YEARS OF ALCOA EXPERIENCE IN ALUMINUM ARE AT WORK FOR YOU TODAY... 


HELPING TO BUILD the additional AIDING manufacturers of essential WORKING WITH civilian users 
aluminum production facilities need- products with the fast production of to make the most of the 
ed for America’s rearmament. advanced equipment of the Services. aluminum available to them. 


t. H. Hemeter Newton H. Snapp Warren M. Cole Troy Person William B. Howard 4. E. Carey Blanche C. Fitzgerald Tony Wodgik Cleveland Fearn Chories H. KL-CoLOR p 





IN LARGER SIZE SUITABLE FOR FRAMING. WILL GE SENTON REQUEST TO ALCOA 


WUL-COLOR REPRINT OF THIS PAINTING BY THE FAMOUS AMERICAN ARTIST, PETER HELCK,N.A.., 














Smooth sailing when you 
ride the Rocket | 












What a ride—“‘Rocket”! What a number—88”"! WHAT A 
CAR—OLDSMOBILE! That’s the triumphant new Super 
**88”=—and you should try its smooth-riding comfort! Thrill to 
the action of Oldsmobile’s new gas-saving “Rocket” Engine! 
Traffic—take it in stride—with improved Oldsmobile Hydra- 
Matic Drive*! Relax in the roomy new Super “88” body 
—so big, so beautiful! Revel in the velvet softness of 
Oldsmobile’s superlative new “Rocket Ride”! See your 
Oldsmobile dealer! Ride the newest “Rocket”! Make a date SUPER 
with an all-time great—Super “88” by OLDSMOBILE! 


GLOSMUBILE 





PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 





thove: Oldsmobile Super “88"’ De Luxe Convertible. *Oldsmobile Hydra- Matic Drive 
optional at extra cost. Equipment, accessories, and trim subject to change without notice. 
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U.S. News & World Report 


Real losers in Korea: The Ko- 





eans. 
Their country is smashed. Mil- 


ions are homeless or worse. 
ith peace, they can look for- 
ard to poverty. 

Joseph Fromm, Regional Edi- 
or of U. S.News & World Report, 
as followed the fighting from 

the start. He tells here what the 
war has meant to the bystanders 
the Korean civilians. 


TAEGU, KOREA 


Here is what a year of war has done 
0 Korea: 

One person in six—maybe one in 
our—is dead, hurt, homeless or miss- 
ing. 
Three and a half million men, women 
nd children are war refugees. 

Most industry and much of the farm 
ands are in ruins. 

Probably half a million South Korean 
thomes and buildings are rubble. 

Fifty fair-sized towns and 12,000 vil- 
ages have been wiped off the face of 
outh Korea alone. Destruction in North 
Korea is much greater. 

No matter how the war ends, Korea’s 
millions of miserable, bewildered civil- 
= are sure of only one thing: They 
ost. 

The things that happened to the city 
: Seoul give a close-up picture of the 
hings that happened to most of Korea. 
Seoul-the capital since a century be- 
fore the discovery of America—was a 
city of more than a million on June 25, 
1950. Since that date it has been be- 
sieged, looted and burned in five sepa- 
a séesaw battles. Homes, schools and 
(public buildings lie waste. Utility services 
jare wrecked. Now fewer than 100,000 
eople—mostly old men and women—re- 
main in the city’s ruins. 

Those who fled cannot return. Ameri- 
can authorities have done what they can 
to close off the smashed capital because 
of the lack of sanitation facilities, water 
and food. Seoul’s population, or what re- 
mains alive of it, has gone south as best 
it could. 

The homeless in Korea make up what 
en. Matthew Ridgway describes as one 
of the greatest human tragedies in mod- 
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KOREAN WAR: THE BIG LOSERS 


Civilians Reap Ruins, Starvation and Death 


ern history. At least 3.5 million people 
have had to leave their homes in the last 
year. It. is almost impossible to find a 
refugee family that did not lose a child 
or parent during the mass exodus to the 
south. 

The flood of refugees reached its peak 
during the bitterest weeks of the winter 
last December and January. Every: road 
from the north was choked with civilians 
scurrying from the battle area. The fro- 
zen bodies of children and old people 
were abandoned by the hundreds along 


packing cases and empty crates left be- 
hind as the U. N. armies moved north. 
Thousands of flimsy paper shanties are 
stuck about the countryside around Pu- 
san, at the southern tip of Korea. Whole 
families are living in jerry-built hovels 
that are little bigger than an American 
telephone booth. 

Mass starvation among the refugees 
was prevented mainly by food brought 
in by the United States and distributed 
by the United Nations Civil Assist- 
ance Command. More than 100,000 
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IN KOREA—THE LIVING AND THE DEAD 
“NVictory’’ is a hollow word 


the way. Refugees swarmed literally by 
the thousands over every train from the 
north. Hardly a train reached Taegu 
without several dead. 

The millions of destitute refugees 
now are crowded into towns and villages 
south of the Han River. For the most 
part they are dependent on charity for 
food and shelter. The luckier ones— 
several hundred thousand—are packed 
into camps. The entire surviving popula- 
tion of Hungnam, about 100,000 people, 
is settled on one small island off the 
south coast. These townspeople were 
moved to the island by the U. S. Navy 
last December during the evacuation of 
the Hungnam beachhead. 

But other homeless families by the 
hundreds of thousands are crowded into 
living quarters with friends or relatives. 
Many are living in shacks they built of 


tons of grain have been doled out 
since the fighting started, together with 
several million yards of cloth and near- 
ly 3,000 tons of clothing. The United 
States is bringing in thousands more 
tons of food. 

In addition to the millions of refugees 
who moved south, thousands of other 
families have been left homeless by the 
fighting and bombing. Vast areas of 
South Korea are in ruins, and the de- 
struction in North Korea has been more 
intense. Almost as many tons of bombs 
were dropped on North Korea in a year 
as were dropped on Japan during the 
whole: of World War II. American 
bombers pounded the cities and com- 
munication centers north of the 38th 
parallel day and night. 

Towns and villages south of the paral- 
lel often got the same treatment when 
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DESTRUCTION—FAST, SHATTERING, COMPLETE 


It is hard to find an undamaged village 


they were occupied by the Communists, 
who concealed their tanks and guns un- 
der the rooftops of dwellings. To knock 
them out, U.S. planes obliterated some 
of these communities. Outside the old 
Pusan perimeter, it is hard to find a vil- 
lage that has not been damaged or de- 
molished. In all South Korea, only two 
cities of any size—Pusan and Taegu—re- 
main unscathed. 

Far more civilians than soldiers are 
victims of the war. In South Korea, 470,- 
000 noncombatants were officially listed 
as killed, wounded or missing in a year 
of fighting. Military casualties among 
the Republic of Korea troops number 
130,000. The casualties of North Korea 
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RECONSTRUCTION—SLOW, PAINFUL, COSTLY 


are not known exactly, but they must be 
several times greater than in the South. 

Officials estimate that a minimum of 
1.5 million Koreans—more probably, as 
many as 3 million—have been wounded 
or killed or have disappeared. Of a total 
population of 29 million when the war 
started, 5 million are officially listed as 
casualties or refugees. The over-all fig- 
ure could easily run as high as 7 or 8 
million. 

A million Koreans have been in the 
fight as soldiers, but they all know they 
had very little to do with the turn of 
battle. Only the intervention of the U. S. 
and other U. N. troops prevented the 
Communists from overrunning the coun- 





There are half a million homes to rebuild 
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_ their land by foreigners. 
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ing to say about how peace is to 
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try in the first few weeks. And only the 
intervention of the Chinese Communists 
prevented the U. N. from occupying al 
Korea. 

To the Koreans, both South and 
North, this has been a war fought 





























The suspicion and innate distrust 9 
foreigners, a product of 40 years of Jap. 


anese rule, has been revived by this tun§ The 
of events. The average Korean doesn} . 
understand the purpose of  saturatiqg¥5S!© 


bombing that obliterates his village. One 
American who has spent 20 years in this 
country recently made this: observation 

“The Koreans can’t understand tha 
we are here to help them. Therefore 
they distrust us.” 

A bombed-out farmer of South Kore 
put it more graphically in these words. 

“Why is it that the democratic armig 
cause more destruction than the Con. 
munist armies?” 

Although these people are on th 
whole anti-Communist—or, at _ leas 
non-Communist—they find it difficult t 
identify the U. N. forces as an army d 
liberation. 

Now they are caught in a witherin 
inflation that is sure to stretch far be 
yond the end of actual fighting. Indu 
trial output is only 30 per cent of what i! 
was before the war. In South Korea, over 
all prices have shot up 800 per cent in 
the last year, leaving wages far behind 
Black markets are rampant. The Govem§Make a 
ment is operating at a terrific deficit. 

Serious as they are, Korea’s economicg®omes t 
woes are lessened a bit by the nature d 
the country. Upwards of 80 per cent of _ Obvic 
South Korea’s population is made up of§‘42 we 
farmers who always have lived close to 
the soil, and close to poverty. The fight Apparen 
ing forced many to leave their land, ‘* medium 
as soon as the battle moved on they te medium 
turned to their fields. 2 light ti 

In the battle area north of the Hag Kussian 
River, farmers, ordered to move out, re-§7®xcept 
turned long enough to put in their crops. sistently 
In the rice bowl of South Korea, where§"etmad 
Communist guerrillas still prey on is0- 
lated farms, peasants walk as far as 2 
miles from protected villages to get t0 
their fields. FIG 

It is due to the diligence of the fans 
ers that South Korea this year is pt0'% US 
tected against a crop failure. e 

But, even if there is food, there is bit CHINA 
terness and ruin that can be wiped ott 
only by years of peace. As the Koreas 
see it, a year of war has left their county 
a disunited and devastated wreck. Wit 
foreign armies running things, they half yg. 
little to say about how the war wa 
fought, and expect to have little or noth 


CHINA 
made. T AN 


To most of them, this is a wat in 
which there is no such thing as victoly: 
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The place to buy weapons is 


uratiqgghvssia, if quoted prices can be 
e. Onibelieved. (But chances are they 
in this 


can't.) 

Chinese can buy a Russian 
mber for $222,300. Cheapest 
.§. bombers cost 2 million. Price 


K 
<a o China for a Russian field piece: 
— 40,000. U.S. spends $145,000 
, Om: 


o make its own. 
Moscow’s price list looks like 
rgains—but it's tricky. 


Out of Communist China is com- 
ing a price list of modern Russian 


~—_ eapons. The list is limited to a few 
77 ajor items. It does not specify exact- 


what (What models are offered at given 
a. oversgPtices. But it does give some basis for 
cent ig4 Comparison with U. S. prices. 

behind] The Chinese people are being urged: 
Sovern#Make a donation. Help buy a tank, a 
icit. bomber, a fighter plane, a big gun. Then 
‘onomiescomes the price list to show them what 
ture off their money will buy. 

cent ff Obviously the weapons must be Rus- 
e up ofgsian weapons. And a Russian tank can 
close ge had for the equivalent of $111,200. 
.e fight ; Apparently that is the price tag on a 
nd, but medium tank. In the United States, a 
‘hey 1¢ medium tank costs nearly $250,000. Even 
alight tank costs about $200,000. So the 
he Ha § Russian machine looks like a real bargain 
out, re-§ except that, in Korea, U.S. tanks con- 
r cropsgsstently knocked out the cheaper So- 
_ where § iet-made equipment. 
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CHINA PAYS#® $66,700 


U.S. PAYS $300,000 


A bomber, Russian style, is offered to 
the Chinese at $222,300. That may be a 
light bomber or a short-range fighter- 
bomber. Certainly it is not Russia’s copy 
of the U.S. B-29, which already is grow- 
ing obsolete in this country. The cheap- 
est bomber the U.S. is buying at the 
present time, a medium jet, costs about 2 
million dollars—or about nine times as 
much as the Russian model offered ‘the 
Chinese. 

A fighter plane, perhaps the jet-pow- 
ered MIG-9 or MIG-15, is quoted by 
the Chinese at $66,700. That is less than 
one fourth of the price of an American 
jet fighter. In Korea, the MIG-15 has 
been rated as fast, highly maneuverable, 
and just about as good as anything the 
U.S. has put in action. 

An artillery piece, perhaps on the order 
of a 105-millimeter gun, carries a price 
of $40,000 in China. In the U.S., the 
Army pays at least $145,000 for a self- 
propelled 105-millimeter gun. A 90-milli- 
meter gun costs $100,000. 

Arms prices quoted in Peiping suggest 
that the U.S. armed forces and U. S. tax- 
payers would be much better off finan- 
cially if weapons were purchased in Rus- 
sia. But there are several hitches in that 
idea. ~ 

One catch is that prices quoted by 
the Chinese are at the official exchange 
rate. It is impossible to tell what the 
Chinese actually pay for the weapons in 
terms of goods or money. It cannot be 
determined, either, whether the Russians 
are charging full prices, including a 
profit and cost of transportation along 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad. U.S. of- 
ficials are inclined to think Russia offers 


3 $2,000,000 


RMS BARGAINS—IN MOSCOW 


Quotations Out of China Beat Best U.S. Prices 


weapons at cut rates or even as gifts 
for purposes of propaganda and _ build- 
ing good will. 

Russian weapons, furthermore, are not 
comparable to U.S. arms in many ways. 
This country wants de luxe equipment for 
its fighting men. It insists on the best, on 
expending equipment instead of lives 
wherever possible. The Russians go in 
for utility rather than comfort or safety, 
for good, short-term performance rather 
than durability. A Soviet tank has a pow- 
erful gun and engine and thick armor. 
It may lack polish and gadgets, however, 
such as automatic transmission and air 
conditioning, that Americans want and 
get. Thus, a Russian weapon may have 
some crudities yet, for a time, perform 
about as well in battle as its American 
equivalent. 

Regardless of price comparisons, the 
cost of U.S. weapons is high and getting 
higher. Some of the latest prices available 
to the public date back to last September. 
Prices, generally, have risen since. A big 
bomber costs around 3.5 million dollars, 
an aircraft carrier about 100 million. The 
“sky sweeper,” a 75-millimeter antiair- 
craft gun, is priced at $338,518. A jeep 
costs $2,576; a 5-ton truck, $12,660; the 
3.5-inch bazooka, $70. 

Equipping a soldier is expensive, also. 
His carbine is $64. An automatic rifle is 
$720; a blanket, $16; wool trousers, $15; 
combat boots, nearly $12. 

Just how much parallel items cost in 
Moscow remains a Soviet secret. But 
hints come from Peiping: The Chinese 
quote bargain-counter prices for weapons 
that carry a heavy. punch and a made-in- 
Russia label. 
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Peace Scrambles Politics: 
New Gainers, New Losers 


“Peace’’—it sounds wonder- 
ful to the Democrats. But a Ko- 
rean truce can play hob with 
presidential politics on both sides. 

Scramble for political position 
in. the parties is to shift with end 
of war. Both are forced to alter 
ideas about 1952. 

New issues take over, too. 
Candidates, open and potential, 
find life and problems different 
once peace moves in. 


President Truman at war’s end will 
be more set than ever in his decision 
not to try for another term in 1952. His 
wish will be to get out of office in a 
period of peace and prosperity and 
leave this as the platform for the man 
he picks as his successor. 

Removal of Mr. Truman from the race 
will go far toward quieting talk of revolt 
in the South. A moderate successor such 
as Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson, who 
comes from the bor- 
der State of Ken- 
tucky, would have 
a good chance of 
bridging the chasm 
in the Democratic 
Party. This gap now 
is so wide as to im- 
peril the prospects 
of a second election 
for Mr. Truman. 

Looking ahead, 
the way seems to 
be brightening for the Democrats. It is 
not so easy for the Republicans. The end 
of the war will bring a complete re- 
shuffling of candidates and _ prospects. 
The effects of this changing situation 
already are becoming visible. 

As it stands now, Senator Robert A. 
Taft, of Ohio, is clearly out in front in 
the race for the 1952 Republican presi- 
dential nomination. While the Senator 
is withholding any personal announce- 
ment of candidacy, his men are comb- 
ing the field for support. The fortunes 
of Mr. Taft, who is the party’s policy 
fixer in the Senate, will have much to 
do with what happens to the Repub- 
licans in 1952. ° 

But big things are going on in the 
corner of the party opposite that of Mr. 





TAFT 
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Taft. The name of General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower is being raised 
against the Ohio Senator. 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York, is back in the limelight. He is a 
supporter of General Eisenhower for 
the nomination. So is Senator James H. 
Duff, of Pennsylvania. Harold Stassen, 
of ..finnesota, now president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, ostensibly is for 
General Eisenhower. And Gov. Earl 
Warren, of California, with wide support 
from the Pacific Coast, signifies that 
he is willing to 
throw in with Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. 

All of this adds up 
to the fact that a 
“stop-Taft” drive is 
taking shape in the 
Republican Party un- 
der the banner of 
General Eisenhower. 
Some of those aid- 
ing in this drive are 
for themselves first 
and General Eisenhower next. But they 
realize that Senator Taft must be stopped 
before any other candidate has a chance. 
Thus, the Eisenhower name is becom- 
ing a common link to bind together all 
the forces that are working against Mr. 
Taft. 

Once Senator Taft is stopped, the 
convention might be maneuvered into 
a deadlock, since large blocks of the po- 
tential Eisenhower strength would stand 
under the banners of various other men. 
In the hunt for a compromise candi-. 
date, lightning could strike almost any- 
where. 

Governor Dewey is putting his full 
support back of the drive for General 
Eisenhower. He is telling his men that 
he has no second choice for the Repub- 
lican nomination. There is no effort un- 
der way to collect Dewey delegates. 
Men who have led previous Dewey 
drives now are working for the General. 
And Senator Duff, 
at 68, disclaims any 
personal ambitions, 
is heartily for Ei- 
senhower. 

But Stassen makes 
no secret of the fact 
that he wants to be 
President and would 
grab the brass ring 
if it came within 
reach. He is throw- 


VINSON 





WARREN 





ing his weight back 
of the Eisenhower 
movement with two 
things in mind: First, 
Senator Taft must 
be stopped for any 
other man to have 
a chance, and; sec- 
ond, any _ Stassen 
nomination would 
have to come from 
the elements of the 
party that are behind the Eisenhoy 
drive. Nomination of Warren also woz 
have to come from the same side of | 
party. 

Governor Warren is up against t) 
peculiar problem of convincing the 
publican Party that his brand of Repu 
licanism, which has elected him Go 
ernor of a predominantly Democrati 
State three times, is the real thing. Wa 
ren fought a lone-wolf campaign for y 
election in 1950. He does not conty 
the State Legislature, although it is pr 
dominantly Republican. He has vigorow 
opposition among Republicans in Cij 


EISENHOWER 









fornia. All of this might help him to wig. 


an election, but not the Republica 
nomination. 

In spite of the combination againg 
him, Senator Taft will have a_ strom 
voice in the convention. Yet, present it 
dications are that he will have fewe 
than 400 of the 560 delegates thal 
would be needed to win a nominatio 
in 1952. ; 

With an end to the war and a shift df 
issues away from foreign policy, thé 
Senator might gain ground. He has ml 
picked up strength in the coastal State 
by his foreign-policy 
stand. A new em 
phasis on efficiency 
and economy ii 
Government and ot 
lower taxes might 
give him a lift. 

Backers of Ger: 
eral Eisenhower fi 
vor the main points 
of the Administr 
tion’s foreign policy. 





STASSEN 


With an end to a 


ing and with this issue de-emphasi 
in the Republican Party, there could 
be a swing away from the Dewey: 
Stassen-Warren wing. This wing has cot 
trolled the last three Republican cor 
ventions and lost the last three elections 
An approach to peace, with war and 
danger seeming further away, could 
lessen the demand for a military mal 
And politicians in the party would be 
less willing to see the nomination go 
an outsider like General Eisenhowet- 
Peace, politically, may be wonderful for 
the Democrats, but it is adding to he 
publican headaches. 
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Your American farmer thinks in billions. Helped by Nickel, ‘““Your Unseen 
Friend,” he grows three billion bushels of corn, a billion bushels of 
wheat and oats, yearly. Nickel containing alloys help by strengthening 
and toughening critical parts of tractors, corn pickers, other farm 
implements. 


Whether you grow food 
...OF cook food 
...oF eat food 


you have an “Unseen Friend” in Nickel 






Ss Ee 


your milkman, your baker. Ask 
canners. Ask meat packers. On your 
behalf, they’re big users of corrosion- 
resistant Nickel alloy equipment. 


Breakfast, dinner, or supper, there's 
hardly anything you eat that isn’t 
purer, more wholesome because of 
Your Unseen Friend,” Nickel. Ask 


For you and your family, there’s good, 
rich food for thought in “The Romance 
of Nickel.” Write for your free copy... 
The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
Dept. 304a, New York 5, N. Y. 
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No matter what’s cooking, “Your Unseen Friend,” 
Nickel, can be depended upon to protect food’s 
flavor and purity. That’s why the $11 billion food- 
processing industry has bought so much equipment 
—cooking kettles, cutting tables, conveyors—made 
of stainless steel or other Nickel containing alloys. 


Yours is a land of plenty... plenty of good, 
wholesome food. 


And one thing that helps make it so is Nickel. 


Ask farmers. They “reap a harvest” from the 
Nickel containing alloys. For these alloys 
strengthen and toughen vital parts of tractors, 
disc plows, and other farm equipment. Thus 
help keep things goin’ and growin’. 

Or ask food canners. One reason their soups and 
meats and vegetables are so delicious is 

because corrosion-resisting Nickel alloys help 
protect their purity. 


You don’t see this Nickel, of course, because 
it’s intermixed with other metals to add 
special properties. 


Nor do you see the long-range planning . . . the 
thousands of men and the miles of subsurface 
mine tunnels and shafts .. . equipment, 

plants, underground trackage . . . needed to blast 
the ore from the Earth’s depths. 


Nor do you see the sorting, grinding, smelting, 
and refining operations developed by Inco 

to extract millions of pounds of Nickel from 
millions of.tons of ore. 


All this you may not see. But you can see why 
Nickel is important to your present 

and future welfare. And why it is called, 
“Your Unseen Friend.” 


FNcon THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


TRADE MARK 


N I C k e | ... Your Unseen Friend 
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CANADA'S WEST: NEW BOOM AREA 


Giant Industries Built on Metals, Oil, Timber 


Canada’s Far West is a new 
industrial mushroom. The whole 
area, long neglected, is bustling 
with business, investors. 

Friencly climate, abundant re- 
sources are beckoning to more 
and more enterprises. It looks like 
a land of plenty. 

Result: Almost unheralded, a 
big industrial empire is develop- 
ing as a next-door neighbor . to 
the U. S. 


PRINCE RUPERT, B.C. 


A boom is running in Western 
Canada. Resources so large that their 
full extent is not known are attracting 
a heavy flow of investment capital 
from the U.S. and Eastern Canada 
to British Columbia and Alberta. 

New mills are cashing in on the urgent 
demand for paper and pulp. Mining and 
smelting are being stepped up to meet 
defense needs. Oil fields, expanding 
rapidly, are becoming the base for other 
industries. 

More and more of the swift streams 
are being harnessed to furnish power for 
a variety of new and expanding indus- 
tries. Transportation is getting better. 
Big new plants to make aluminum and 
cellulose are taking shape. 

This industrial empire is rising in the 
two provinces right next door to the U.S. 
Pacific Northwest. These provinces are 
more than twice as large as Texas. The 
map on page 25 shows where some of 
the big developments are taking place, 
with location of major plants. 

British Columbia’s boom is grow- 
ing out of an unusual set of advantages. 
Climate along the coast is mild. Although 
Prince Rupert is 900 miles farther north 
than New York City, the mercury rarely 
falls to zero. As a result of the moderate 
climate, it is possible to work the year 
around. 

Mineral resources are tremendous. 
There are big deposits of zinc, lead, cop- 
per, gold, silver and coal. There is some 
iron. Water power is abundant. The 
forests contain enough trees to make 110 
billion board feet of lumber, besides 186 
billion cords suitable for pulp. 

The coast line, like that of Norway, 
has dozens of deep inlets where good 
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harbors can be built. There are 5 million 
acres of fertile land for farming, mostly 
in the valleys of the interior. Main-line 
transportation by rail to the U.S. and 
Eastern Canada is good. 

American and Canadian businessmen, 
sparked by the need for raw materials, 
are moving to cash in more fully on these 
advantages. 

Mining and smelting of copper, lead 
and zinc are being pushed to the limit. 
One company is spending 15 million dol- 
lars enlarging its lead and zinc capacity 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA‘S TIMBER 
. these days, it's ‘‘dovetailed’’ 





and 9 million dollars on an ammonium- 
phosphate plant. Other companies are 
opening new mines and adding to their 
mills. There is serious study of a plan to 
build a steel industry. Oil prospectors are 
busy in the northeast, in the Peace River 
country. 

Transportation inside British Columbia 
is being improved. While there is trans- 
continental railway service, interior trans- 
portation has been sketchy. Now the 
Pacific Great Eastern, a line described 
as “beginning nowhere and ending no- 
where,” is being linked with the Canadian 
National Railways in the north. If steel 
can be obtained, it will be tied in with 
the Canadian Pacific in the south. There 
are plans to build other lines. 

Roads are being built. Last gap in the 
Hart Highway, a road stretching 750 
miles from Vancouver to the Alaska High- 
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way at Dawson Creek, is being closed 
This will provide a direct route to t 
Peace River country. It will cut sever, 
days off the driving time from Seattle t 
Alaska, since it will eliminate the wik 
swing through Alberta. 
New lateral roads are under constru 
tion, and others are being extended. Al 
these highways are opening interior area" 
to settlers. With roads available, farmeng!4tis © 
are taking up land in the valleys, and inge™$ P° 
land villages are growing into towns. [PC® h 
Industries based on British Columbia§$"" ° 
vast forests are playing a big part in th he al 
boom. Lumber output is up 25 per cengS'OW" 
in 10 years and still rising. It will readg@¥St™ 
5 billion board feet this year. pane 
Investments in pulp and paper milkgthe © 
now totaling 225 million dollars, hav In J 
quadrupled in 10 years. Pay rolls hay? th 
doubled. Value of production has treble il stri 
Output of 11 pulp mills this year is ex 150 m 
pected to total around a million tons berta | 
and more mills are coming into produeg*™°U" 
tion. physic 
A new trend in British Columbiast#@9 
timber industry is the dovetailing of lun- Neste 
bering with papermaking. Lumber milk Exp 
used to throw away the parts of trees that berta 1 
were too small for sawing, and pulp milk chewa 
used to grind or discard logs big enough lieved 
for lumber. Now the lumber mills tum though 
over to the pulp mills the wood that is of “ty 
too small for sawing. Pulp and _ paper ae 
plants turn their sawlogs over to lumber} the 7 
mills. This way, costs are cut and full nm 
use is made of the timber. sang 
An additional industry is starting a 1x 
this time to draw on the forests. This is Wi % 
a cellulose mill, American-owned, # wah 
Prince Rupert. Built at a cost of 27 mil exe 
lion dollars, the new mill will produce at 
70,000 tons of cellulose annually for us th sr 
in rayon and plastics mills in the U.S nN - 
and Canada. bind . 
This mill can provide one seventh ne - 
the wood pulp used annually by the U.S. pa. R 
rayon industry. Some of the acetate wil eae 
go eastward to Edmonton, Alberta, to be hie i, 
converted into finished products in} . de 
60-million-dollar chemical plant being wa om 
constructed there. i ” 
The pulp and paper industry needs§, il 
enormous amounts of power as well 3 North 
timber, and it is getting that power. Cor}? x " 
struction of a hydroelectric plant on Val c ode 
couver Island by the British Columbia anadé 
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Power Commission brought a 35-million ie 
dollar paper mill to the area. In the Var Be d 





couver district, generating capacity ha 
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million dollars is being spent to expand 
further this year. In the interior and 
up the coast, other power plants are be- 
ing built. 

Cheap power and deep-water trans- 
portation are to be the basis of British 
(Columbia’s first aluminum smelter. First 
se, now being built, is to cost 160 mil- 
ollars. Ultimately the project is to 
ost 550 million dollars and make 1.1 
billion pounds of aluniinum each year. 
Power will cost 1% mills per kilowatt-hour 
t first, will be cut to 1 mill later. 
Manufacturing of finished goods in 
he Vancouver district is booming, too. 
Fisheries are boosting their output. All 
his expansion is making jobs and caus- 
ing population to grow. Today the Prov- 
ince has 1.2 million inhabitants. That is a 
gain of nearly 40 per cent in 10 years. 
he old-settled area around Vancouver is 
growing fast. At the same time, new in- 
dustries and better roads are drawing 
more and more people to the north and 
he east. 

In Alberta, British Columbia’s neigh- 
bor, the boom touched off by the Leduc 
il strike keeps spreading. Oil men spent 
150 million dollars on exploration in Al- 
berta last year and the total may top that 
amount this year. There are 130 geo- 
physical crews making surveys. More 
than 120 drilling rigs are working in 
Vestern Canada, mainly Alberta. 
Exploration has overflowed from Al- 
berta into British Columbia and Saskat- 
chewan. Favorable formations are be- 
‘lieved to extend clear to the Arctic, al- 
though survey crews haven’t had time yet 
to work that far north. Some oil men 
think Alberta is going to outstrip Texas. 

Oil is proving to be a bonanza for the 
Alberta Government. Sale of oil rights 
already has brought in 60 million dol- 
lars. That is in addition to royalties of 
12% to 16% per cent on oil produced. 
With this money, the Government is re- 
tiring its debt and building schools, hos- 
pitals and roads. 

Bank clearings in Edmonton, heart of 
the oil boom, today are double what 
they were before the Leduc strike. All 
kinds of buildings are under construc- 
tion. Refineries and other new plants are 
going up. Biggest is a chemical plant that 
Will cost 60 million dollars. It will be the 
first large industry to draw on’ Alberta’s 
gas deposits. Now other uses of natural 
gas in industry are being studied, and 
there are plans for a pipe line to the 
Vancouver area and the U.S. Pacific 
Northwest. 

Nobody knows how far this boom in 
Canada’s West will go. The resources are 
here to support a big expansion of the 
industrial empire that now is being built 
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next door to Washington State, Idaho 
pnd Montana. The present boom may 
tum out to be only a beginning. 
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Guide to Industrial Empire 


1) 27-million-dollar cellulose mill 
going into operation 


Ea Big aluminum smelter and port 
to be built 


& Iron ore to be developed 


© Site of power plant for new 
aluminum smelter 


é New hydroelectric-power de- 
velopment 


oO Expansion of lumbering, paper 
industries ; 


& New lumbering development 
8 ] New paper mill 

© New paper mill 

® Expansion of manufacturing 
@ Expansion of paper mill 


@ Big expansion of manufac- 
turing 


® Proposed extension of railway 
from Squamish to Vancouver 


@® Expansion of paper mills 


@® Hydroelectric development 
planned 


® Extension of railway from 
Quesnel to Prince George 
under construction 


@ ‘Expansion of lumbering 


18) Extension of Vancouver-Prince 
George Highway to connect 
with Alaska Highway at Daw- 
son Creek | 


® Exploration for oil, gas 
@ Expanding oil fields 


@ Operational center of expand- 
ing Alberta oil fields. Site of 
new chemical plant. New oil 
refinery. Other factories under 
construction 


@ Expanding oil fields 

@® Gas field 

24) Financial center of Alberta 
oil fields ‘ 

® New hydroelectric develop- 
ment | nto 

@ New chemical plant 

@ Expansion of smelting ca- 
pacity 

@ New hydroelectric develop- 
ment 

@ New power development 


€) Expansion of lumbering, 
mining 
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“WE STILL NEED CONTROLS’ 


AN INTERVIEW WITH ERIC A. JOHNSTON 


Economic Stabilization Administrator 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Will an end to fighting in Ko- 
rea mean the U.S. can safely relax controls over 
prices, wages and materials? How long will the 
lull in price rises last? Can pay increases really 
be limited? How soon will there be enough goods 
for defense and civilians too, and when do the 
controllers themselves think controls can come 
off? 

To discuss these questions and others about the 
effects of rearmament on American life, the edi- 
tors of U.S. News & World Report invited Eric 
Johnston to their conference room. 








Eric A. JOHNSTON was a longshoreman when in 
college and a vacuum-cleaner salesman later in 
Spokane, Wash. He bought into the cleaner con- 
cern, added other interests, became the largest 
electrical manufacturer in the Northwest. 

He headed the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S. four years, served on wartime boards and 
won the Medal for Merit for work in labor-man- 
agement relations. The Motion Picture Associa- 
tion made him its president in 1945. 

Mr. Johnston became Economic Stabilization 
Administrator early this year. He is 55. 


tl 





Q The feeling now is, Mr. Johnston, that with the 
Korean war ending, you won't need anything more in 
the way of controls—isn’t that so? 

A If that’s the case, then you won’t get anything. 
And if that’s the case we might just as well look for a 
much cheaper dollar a couple of years from today 
than we have. It is now worth about 53 or 54 cents 
in 1939 purchasing power. My guess is that it might 
be worth between 30 and 40 cents in 1939 purchasing 
power, in 10 years, if you don’t do something about 
controlling inflation. 

Q What if you shave the rearmament program 25 
per cent, as is to be expected? 

A If you shave 25 per cent, you can shave 25 per 
cent of the pressures. I don’t think you can eliminate 
them. I think if you shave it by 50 or 60 or 70 per cent 
—yes, you can eliminate the pressures, if you want to 
take that chance and do it. Personally, as one who has 
been in Russia a couple of times, I think we’re darn 
fools to take that chance. I think we ought to be 
strong. 

Q The public reaction is to grow strong more slow- 
ly, though? 

A That might be the reaction—and if that is the 
case, we always do in this country what the public 
wants. There are those who feel we don’t need any- 
thing at all. There are those who feel we need many 
times as much. Personally I think it’s a pretty sane 
program, a pretty adequate program. I think we can 
do it, without any serious loss in the purchasing pow- 
er of the dollar. 

Q I was wondering what would happen if we did 
slow down— 

A I think it would be a dangerous mistake. 


Q With all these prices falling, why do we nee 
controls. 

A Id like to give you our view on that. You hav 
a full-employment economy and on top of that a tre 
mendous defense economy. Foreign-aid program 
wants 7 or 8 billion dollars’ worth of materials fu 
Europe in the coming 12 months. We are increasing 
our own tempo from 12 to 13 billion dollars annually 
from the fall of last year on defense to approximately 
50 billion, at an annual rate, for the fourth quarter d 
this year. We have no unemployment to speak of te 
day. We anticipate another million people will g 
into the labor force by the first part of next year. W 
anticipate personal income will increase in the neigh: 
borhood of 24 billion dollars in the first quarter d 
next year over the first quarter of this year. 

There will be shortages—they are inevitable if you 
are going through with the armament program. Cop 
per, as an illustration, is extremely short. We at 
talking about things that we can substitute for coppt, 
because we are going to be a minimum of 100,000 ton 
short on copper this coming year for civilian requifé 
ments and for defense—even after the cutbacks 
We’ve got to have further cutbacks. So we think tht 
inflationary pressures will continue to mount as we gt 
on into the year. We never have had a period of it 
flation in which it always goes steadily upwards. 
you look through all the inflationary periods of th 
past you will see there are always undulating period 
—there is no inflationary movement that I ever knet 
about that was constant for any protracted period0 
time. You always have dips. 

Q Are we in one of these periods now? 

A Now we are in one of these undulating period 
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Arms Program Goes on... Need to Double Savings... 


People to Buy More in Autumn... A 30-Cent Dollar? 


We have large inventories in some lines. There has 
been a tendency not to buy because it has been felt 
that prices were steady and maybe there would be 
some downturn. There is a tendency to pay off the 
debts on what was purchased on tick after Korea. But 
we think that all this is a temporary situation. We 
think it will last probably until August or September 
or maybe October. And then you will find the infla- 
tionary pressures mounting again. 

We were spending early last fall at the rate of about 
500 million dollars a month—that is, actual expendi- 
tures for, the hardware of war, excluding the payment 
of troops. We are spending now for the hardware of 
war at the rate of about 1.4 billion a month. That will 
step up—and this is actual expenditure, not contracts, 
but money the Treasury pays—it will step up to about 
4 billion by October or November of this year. Now 
that’s a tremendous increase. We don’t think you can 
flood that additional spendable money into the eco- 
nomy without its having a tremendous inflationary 
effect. It’s not for civilian goods that can be con- 
sumed. Now, again, this time next year, 12 months 
from now, we will be spending at the annual rate of 
60 billion for defense. 


Less to Buy With More Pay 

Q What do you mean—it can’t be consumed? 

A You can’t eat a gun, a bazooka isn’t much use in 
the living room, a tank doesn’t wash the dishes—and 
the result is you’re paying labor and paying for ma- 
terials, but there is nothing that labor can buy. The 
things they are making for defense cannot be con- 
sumed. So we think that these pressures will be very 
great. 

Now let’s take a look at the budget. In the fiscal 
year just ended you wound up with a budgetary sur- 
plus of 3.5 billion dollars. Now what’s the picture? 
The picture is: We spent about 44 billion last fiscal 
year. We will spend this year an estimated 70 billion 
—in that neighborhood, the Treasury says. We will 
collect in taxes, if they are not increased, about 58.5 
billion, and, if taxes are increased by 7 billion, we wi! 
collect 65 billion. You will have a cash deficit in the 
budget in the present fiscal year, then—even if they 
pass this 7-billion-dollar tax bill—of 5, 6, 7 billion. 
Now that isn’t too great. Probably we can live with it, 
Provided Congress gives us adequate controls— 
stronger, not weaker, controls. 

But what’s the picture in the fiscal year beginning 
in July, 1952? These are the Budget Bureau’s figures. 
I think you ought to get a picture of the inflationary 
pressures. The Budget Bureau’s figures for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1952—which is just a little 


less than a year from now—are between 80 and 90 bil- 
lion dollars. Now the tax receipts for that fiscal year, 
providing you get an increase of 7 billion in taxes, are 
estimated at about 68 billion, or 61 billion if they 
don’t get the increase. You’ve got a tremendous defi- 
cit—up to 20 or 25 billion, depending on the amount 
of a tax increase. If you finance this through the banks 
you have again tremendous inflationary pressure. 

Q Maybe it can be financed by insurance com- 
panies? 

A Yes, but again—you can finance some of it— 
but the savings picture— 

Q Do you think that situation will prevail, that 
they really will spend that money? 

A That is the present plan. 


Controls—or Inflation 

Q In the time allotted—perhaps it will be over a 
longer period of time? 

A I can tell you what the plan is; whether they 
will expend it or not is something different. If you 
spend that sum of money you’ve got to do one of 
these things: Either you’ve got to have much more 
rigid controls than you now have—by that I mean 
particularly more rigid indirect methods, credit con- 
trols, higher taxes, much greater savings on the part 
of the people—or you’ve got to face a very rapid in- 
flation. That’s the choice. Now the only other alterna- 
tive is to extend the expenditure of defense money 
over a more protracted period than a year and half 
or so. 

Q That is probable, isn’t it, if the Korean war ends? 

A Maybe, but I personally think it is a great mis- 
take— 

Q What is a great mistake? 

A To slow our rearmament over more than a two- 
year period. In other words, I think it is a great mis- 
take not to go ahead with rearmament as planned. 

Q Where would you store all the stuff? 

A There isn’t that much to store—40 to 50 per cent 
is actual plant expansion or defense buildings, etc. 

Q You’re talking about a 90-billion-dollar annual 
budget for 1953. What is the 1952 budget? 

A Around 68 to 70 billions. 

Q So you have an increase of about 20 billions. 
What is the basic reasen for that increase? 

A In the first place, you will have a larger armed 
force, and, in the second place, you will begin to pay 
in quantity for the things that you’re ordering today 
and the rest of this year—the planes, the ships, the 
tanks, all the other things. For instance, the Atomic 
Energy Commission will spend considerably more. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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‘I’m opposed to compulsory savings’ . 


That’s required. The bigger planes run into a great 
deal of money—some of them cost around 2 million 
dollars apiece—and those are being delivered in very 
small quantities today. Beginning eight or 10 months 
from now, they’ll be delivered in volume. It takes a 
long time to tool up for them. That is true, too, of 
some of the ship construction which is just beginning 
to get under way. 

Q What about this 614-billion-dollar building pro- 
gram of military construction? 

A That’s for this year. 

Q Just one year? 

A That’s right. It’s in Alaska, the Pacific, and all 
over the country. 

Q That will go ahead? 

A This program should go ahead and go ahead 
rapidly. 

Q Should these defense items cost as much as they 
do? How do you know these prices aren’t too high— 
what about price controls? 

A Many of the defense contracts, as you know, are 
negotiated contracts. They are let on a bid and then 
they are negotiated during the period of delivery. 

Then, take a bomber: A B-29 in the last war cost, 
as I remember the figures, less than $500,000. A B-50 
today costs over 2 million. Of course it is a much big- 
ger plane. 


Taxes, Savings First, Then Controls 

Q Your formula for restraining inflation is to put 
a ceiling on prices and on wages, isn’t it? 

A No—no. I think that is only part of it—a neces- 
sary but the minor part. I think, in the first place, 
you’ve got to start from a solid foundation of indirect 
controls, such as an adequate tax program, increased 
savings, very much increased savings. Let me give you 
some figures. In 1944 we saved 35 billion dollars. At 
the present rate of national income, if we saved on 
the same proportion, it would be 55 billion. We ac- 
tually saved, in the first quarter of this year, at an an- 
nual rate of around 10 billion. That includes savings 
bonds, insurance, all the forms of saving. Now if we 
could increase that to 25 billion, or two and a half 
times, and we get a 7-billion tax program, we’d be 
safe from inflation for a while. But does anybody have 
any idea you can increase that 10 up to 25 billion in 
savings? 

Q Do you plan on compulsory savings? 

A No, I’m not thinking of compulsory savings— 
I’m opposed to that. I’m thinking of incentives to get 
people to save. Then you’ve got to have credit restric- 
tions. One of the reasons for the softness in some lines 
today is the pressure on commercial banks to liquidate 
inventories. Mr. Charles E. Wilson and his credit com- 
mittee are doing a fine job in the credit area today. 
Commercial credit has gone up steadily since Korea. 
From the time of Korea up to March of this year it 
rose a little more than 10 billion dollars, or about 19 


‘for. Their down payment on a consumer durable, 


per cent. So something had to be done. Now the bank ee a 
are co-operating admirably, in my opinion, with th to wher 
credit committee. It is one of the few instances i) a4 y¢ 
voluntary cq-operation which is actually working wage 2 
Now the banks are doing it; they are reducing thei§ control: 
loans. That’s one of the pressures that you have. By seems t 
it is a temporary pressure, as I’m trying to say. In mj with in 
opinion, it is temporary. ; rect cor 
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Q Isn't the reverse going on? The automobile peo million 
ple want the down payments and terms shifted, ani} that cai 
we hear every other day that you’re going to do it? '} ments, : 

A No, that’s a matter for the Federal Reserve. Wil There n 
hope it doesn’t do it. If it is done for automobile} Ajum 
why shouldn’t you do it for television sets and othe up to 1. 
consumer durables? We think it’s the wrong directia] Korea. ’ 
to go. It’s not the right direction to help stabilize thi} jt will b 
economy. The inflationary pressures from extending} jist. The 
the time from 15 to 18 months for paying for used canjj regular 
would be so great that it would raise the price of dthen co: 
used car by a substantial amount. That would mori plannin; 
than cancel out the three months’ additional exten: 
sion. We’re opposed to it. 

The same groups which say we should not hav 
wage and price controls, we must use only the indirecf what wc 
method, taxation, credit controls, and so on—thej§ what do 
tell that to the Banking Committees, then go arountfto the w 
to the House Ways and Means Committee and say§jinery s 
we mustn’t have taxes on the articles they sell. happens 

But who is the worst hit by inflation? I think the§ajj-out v 
very groups who are most opposed to direct control next two 
I think they are the ones who in the long run lose é§a progra 
great deal. working 

Direct controls, in my opinion, are not worth tof Q Yor 
much unless you have good, solid indirect controls. |B the indir 
think you’ve got to have indirect controls. And on top§of mater 
of that I think you’ve got to have direct controls for¢§ people n 
relatively short period of time. tax bill | 

Now why do I say that? Canada is using the ind:§ A We 
rect-control method. While I was up in Canada te-§the speci 
cently they gave me some figures. Canada has much§recomme 
more rigid indirect controls than anything yolghelp stat 
would contemplate in this country, or ever stani§j We ha 
have gon 
irrespective of what it is, an automobile or others§have enc 
is 50 per cent. Ours is from 15 to 33% per cent§you kno\ 
depending on the item. The automobile is 33)excise ta 
per cent, the highest. They have 12 months to pay.flave to 1 
We have 15 months. 

In addition to that type of control, they have a life 
per cent excise tax on autos and a 10 per cent salesgto do. W 
tax, which is 35 per cent. We have an 8 per cent fed-§gram rec 
eral tax on an automobile. A Ford car costing $1,800§ Q Wh: 
here costs $2,500 in Canada. AI wi 

Q But haven't you got a different situation than we} {efense p 
had in the war period? You’ve got this inflationaty thologica 
pressure coming, and you’ve got these restrictions that 
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Higher Prices if Terms Are Eased | 
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you’re talking about—direct and indirect. How long 


Dank} are you going to have them on? Is there any plan as 
h thi) 49 when they will be relaxed? 


eS 0 


A Yes, definitely. We think that you have to have 





thei controls, not the indirect controls, which nobody 


B 


n my 





th wage and price controls. I’m talking about direct 


seems to disagree with in theory but many do disagree 
with in particular application to themselves. The di- 
rect controls we think should be relinquished within 
the next 24 months. We think then there will be 
enough production of steel—steel will be up to 118 
million tons by the middle of 1953. We think that 
that can take care of military and civilian require- 
ments, and that there will be no black market in steel. 
There may even be a small steel surplus. 

Aluminum production by the middle of 1953 will be 
up to 1.1 million tons, from 700,000 tons at the start of 
Korea. The same is true of electric-power capacity— 
it will be up 40 per cent. And we can go on down the 
list. There should be enough capacity to take care of 
regular civilian demand and the defense effort, and 
then controls should be removed. And our office is 
planning a system for the removal of controls. 





Programs With War, and Without 
We’re planning two programs. We’re thinking of 
what would happen in case there were all-out war— 


is what do you do in case of all-out war? What happens 


to the whole economy—to the flower store, to the mil- 


Nlinery store, to the nonessential industries? What 


happens to essential industry and its man power in 
all-out war? But in case there isn’t all-out war in the 


Jnext two years, we think controls can be removed and 


a program instituted for their orderly removal. We’re 
working on that. 


h too§ Q You've got the direct wage and price control, and 
‘ols. IB the indirect controls, which are credit and regulation 
n top§of materials, and now you come to taxes. Have you 
foré— people made any recommendation as to the kind of 


tax bill that would siphon off these savings? 
A We have never made any recommendation as to 


“Bthe specific details of a tax bill we should have. We 


much§ recommend the amount of taxes we feel are needed to 
youghelp stabilization. 
stand We have not presented an actual tax program, we 


‘Bhave gone along with the Treasury’s tax program and 


thersBhave endorsed the Treasury’s tax request, which, as 


‘syou know, is a tax on individuals, corporations and 


334¥excise taxes on commodities. Personally I feel you 


Jhave to raise more of this money from the lower and 
middle income groups than you have in the past, be- 


> a Difcause there is the great spending power. It isn’t easy 
sales§to do. We are doing what we can to back a tax pro- 


-sgfam recommended by the Treasury Department. 


31,8008 Q What happens now if the war ends? 


A I wish I knew. Korea is only a small part of the 


anwegdefense program, so far as expenditures go, but psy- 
onary chologically it’s a big part. 


s tha 


t 
a 


..-/Need more taxes from lower and middle groups’ 


Q It’s a big part until they start in Iran or some- 
where else? 

A A lot of things could happen. It could be the 
country would decide to remove these controls, or to 
postpone the armament program. I don’t know what 
the answer is—I wish I knew. But I feel very strongly 
it would be a great mistake to let down our guard, to 
curb the defense program, no matter what happens in 
Korea. 


Narrowing the Gap 

Q Can we afford rearmament? What you’re say- 
ing is that you’re going to have a 25-billion-dollar gap 
there two years from now no matter what we do? 

A No, I said a gap up to 20 billion to 25 billion dol- 
lars if you didn’t get an adequate tax program, if you 
didn’t get an adequate savings program, and if you 
didn’t get an adequate credit-control program. I think 
if you can have those things you can narrow the gap 
down, perhaps to nothing. 

Q Are you talking about the cash gap now? 

A Yes, I’m talking about the cash gap. 

Q What about the budget gap? Do you think we 
can collect 90 billion dollars in taxes? 

A With a reasonable tax program I think you can 
keep the federal budget deficit in 1953 someplace be- 
tween 18 and 22 billion dollars. In 1954 it’s hoped 
to have that drop to about 8 billion. 

Q At what level of expenditure? 

A The expenditures will drop down after 1953. 
That will be your big year. 

Q How do you get savings from 10 to 25 billions 
without even a war on? 

A I think you would have much more savings with 
a higher national income. 

Q You don’t see any deflation? 

A Yes, I think you could possibly have deflation. 
You’ve got to be very flexible about this whole pro- 
gram. I think you could have deflation. If you have a 
Korean peace, if the American people begin to feel 
that everything is all right, prices are coming down 
and they don’t need to buy, and if the Congress re- 
fuses to appropriate money for a continuation of the 
defense effort on the scale as it now stands, I think you 
could have deflation. How much, I don’t know. 

Q Is that a 50-50 prospect? 

A I don’t think so. But it is a possibility. It’s not a 
probability, however. 

Q Could you have a deflationary period for a few 
months, even without any curtailment of spending? 
As a psychological reaction to this? 

A Yes, that is what I had hoped we would have— 
not substantial deflation, but some deflation during 
the next few months. It is so much easier to get control 
of the whole situation and to lay the correct founda- 
tion and framework to withstand the future inflation. 
Yes, I think you can have deflation. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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.. - “If control law is weaker, all bets are off’ 


Q What happens to plant expansion? 

A I think a decrease in nonessential plant ex- 
pansion would be very healthy. We have been 
spending at the rate of 24 billion dollars a year for 
the first five months of this year for plant expan- 
sion. I think that’s a mistake. When this emergency 
is over we’re going to need a lot of projects that 
people want. The reason we had such great pros- 
perity following the war was the fact that we had 
a great deal of underconsumption. 

I think if we can defer now some of these things 
that we want, we need not have a depression after 
this emergency. The additional plant capacity can 
be absorbed. But I think if we have to have every- 
thing we want today, plus our military program— 
and I think the American productive capacity is 
almost equal to it—then I have some serious 
doubts as to what we’ll have in 19-x, whatever that 
year is. 

Q You're not going to get a law that’s any differ- 
ent.than you have now? 

A If we get the present law we can live under it 
and operate under it, in my opinion, and hold 
prices for the rest of this year. If we get a weaker 
law, all bets are off. 

Q How about wages—do you think you can 
work out a wage formula, or will you have another 
withdrawal of the unions? 

A No, I think you can work out a formula that 
will stabilize wages. I’ve requested the Board to try 
to come up with one soon. We urgently need such 
a formula. 

What do you think the wage rates for industries 
essential to defense would be if you didn’t have 
wage controls? I’ll tell you what they would be, 
pretty nearly. I can tell you by past experience. In 
the year from January, 1950, to February 1, 1951, 
only 214 million workers in America got a 10 per 
cent or more wage increase. And what do you think 
those increases were? Almost exclusively steel, coal, 
aluminum, motors and aircraft. Those are the de- 
fense industry. Motors produce 35 to 40 per cent 
of the entire war effort today. Now the pressures in 
those industries are terrific for wage increases. 
Without controls they’d shoot way up. 

Because these key industries are highly organ- 
ized and are needed for defense, because they’re 
short on man power and can use all the employes 
they can get, they’d pay almost any wage. 


Why Wage Controls Are Needed 

Q The same thing is going to have to happen 
in all other industries, then? 

A Of course. And that’s why I think you have 
to have wage controls, and anybody is just wish- 
fully thinking if he thinks we can have a full- 
employment economy with defense work on a 
time-and-material basis and not have strong wage 


controls. I don’t blame the unions. I’m not critical 
of the unions or businessmen or anyone else. I don’t 
blame them. All of us would get it if we could. 

Q Do you think labor will walk out? 

A No,.I don’t think so. 

Q Are employers going to resist? 

A Let’s be practical about these things. When 
you get back to a normal economy of market 
prices, law of supply and demand—yes, manage- 
ment will resist. And they will resist effectively 
inordinate wage demands. But not very strongly 
today, in my opinion. 


Problem of Labor Piracy 

Q What protection are you going to be able to 
give against the hiring of labor by these groups? If 
you have these frozen schedules isn’t it easy for a 
man to leave one place and go to another and be 
upgraded in the other one, so that you can lose all 
your employes that way? 

A You have to do just as you did in the 
last war. There was some of that, but not 
much. You had some of it going on, but you 
controlled it fairly well. 

Q Wasn't it controlled in the last war by refus- 
ing to give them certificates which permitted them 
to take the other job when they resigned from a job? 

A In general that was never used. 

Q But they had that as a threat? 

A We don’t think that is going to be essential. 

Q You haven't begun to exercise your authority 
under the existing law on wage control, have you? 

A We haven’t enforced it all along the line yet. 

Q Therefore you're going to get tight enforce- 
ment if you’re going to do anything? 

A If you get into a position where you have to, 
yes. But personally I don’t think we will get into 
that position. We’re not in all-out war. We’re still 
going to give a large amount of consumer goods to 
people. 

Q Take all these unorganized industries where 
they try to operate under your rules—you’re just 
going to find it more and more difficult in those 
industries to apply any standards such as you’ve 
got in the unionized industries? 

A I don’t agree with you. 

Q But what standard are they going to use? Ten 
per cent above January, 1950? For everybody? 

A That’s right. 

Q White-collar workers and executives, too? 

A That’s right. 

Q What are your gradations? You've got your 
escalators? 

A Yes, you can hold it fairly well. 

I am opposed to controls, but all I am trying 
to say is that I think you can hold a rear-guard 
action in this whole process better with controls 
than you can without controls. 


— 
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Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD. 





LONDON....PARIS....BONN....PEIPING.... 








>> First signs of what's to follow a cease-fire in Korea are showing up in 
Western Europe. Peace everywhere is to get quite a boost. Maybe, just maybe, 
Russians this time really want a period of general peace. Defense slowdown is 
to be too popular for politicians to resist. Trading with Chinese Communists 
isn't to seem so bad, once there's a truce in Korea. U.S. idea of total trade 
embargo is to be seen much less urgent. Germany, Japan are once more to appear 
: as top issues dividing the world. Rearming them is to call for a new look. Al- 
lies, somewhat relaxed, are to find more things to argue about among themselves. 

















| >> In London, you see a tendency to believe that Soviet Russia may, after all, 
be announcing a change in policy. Hints like these are noted hopefully: 

Four-power trade talks resume in Berlin. It's the first time Soviet, U.S., 
British, French negotiators have met to discuss East-West trade since Berlin's 
blockade ended two years ago. German trade bargainers, at the same time, have 
finally agreed on details of interzonal trade after much Communist stalling. 
| Soviet press, radio, it's noted, are giving people in Russia a relatively 
y § factual report of both U.S. and Soviet truce proposals and statements. 

Old Stalin interview, one he gave back in 1932 before U.S. recognized his 
regime, is brought out of cold storage. It's the interview saying U.S.-Soviet 
war is not inevitable. Moscow, it's observed, hasn't sung this tune lately. 

), Mao Tse-tung it's also noted in London, advises Chinese Communists to be 
O flexible in their thinking, to prepare for changes in the party line. 

And Soviet diplomats, all smiles, attended Fourth of July celebrations at 
U.S. embassies in various capitals, including Frankfurt and Teheran. 

So maybe, some Londoners say, Russia is really backing away from more war. 




















>> Next step is to cut arms spending. It's already being hinted at in London 
by members of Prime Minister Clement Attlee's Socialist Cabinet. 

Minister of Raw Materials Richard Stokes: Maybe the big defense program "is 
n not going to be so immediately necessary as it was a few days ago." 

Minister of Defense Emanuel Shinwell: "At the slightest sign we should be 
only too willing to curtail our defense activities." 

Chancellor of Exchequer Hugh Gaitskell: Britain is entering "a period of 
ur increasing difficulty." Rearmament, as planned, is one of the factors upsetting 
Britain's economic recovery. And full effect of rearmament is yet to come. 

















ng 
rd >> Talk of this kind from members of his own official family is embarrassing i 
yIs to Prime Minister Attlee for two reasons. U.S. Congress, for one thing, is not 





likely to be favorably impressed. U.S. arms aid for Britain might suffer. Split 
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in Attlee's Labor Party, in second place, is laid open to public inspection. 
Many Socialists want less spent on arms, more on health, housing, welfare. One 
Socialist, Aneurin Bevan, broke with Attlee on this issue not long ago and has 
hopes of some day occupying Attlee's seat. Current talk helps his chances. 





>> To appreciate the way in which a Korean truce will strike Paris..... 

New Government. newly elected, faces a hatful of problems, all difficult, 
and is no more likely than recent governments to achieve real stability. 

Prices, wages are again hot issues. For example: Price Parisians pay for 
transportation has nearly doubled in a year. Cut _in social services, if made, 
is sure to stir up labor unions, Communists. Another budget deficit is around 
the corner. It's been avoided so far by using for other purposes funds earmarked 
for rearmament. Arms spending, in this situation, is not popular. Slowdown 
would be welcomed. Arming Germans, in addition, still worries French. Talk of 
peace everywhere can make arming of West Germans appear an unnecessary risk. 




















>> Earliest date to look for a West German army is 1953, if then. 

U.S. policy.now, perhaps tying in with Korean truce, is to let Germans take 
their own time rearming. Old U.S. policy of urging West Germans to rearm in a 
hurry went sour. It Scared French, stirred up Moscow, gave Germans a big advan- 
tage in bargaining, and yet produced no rearmament. 

In Bonn, the new U.S. policy comes aS a Surprise. German generals counted 
on strong U.S. support for a 250,000-man army, organized along German lines. 

New policy, at best, means no German army for at least 18 months. It will 
take that long to recruit and train troops. Before that, Allies and Germans 
have to agree on how to fit German troops into Atlantic Pact forces. And German 
politicians won't make a move until West Germany has more independence. So it 
may be late in 1953, or even 1954, before a West German army comes into being. 














>> Delay in arming Western Germany simply means this: 
Defense of Western Germany, in case of war between now and 1953, will be up 
to U.S. and Atlantic Pact allies. Germans won't be in any position to help. 
General Eisenhower can't figure on any German troops in near future. He 
has 10 Allied divisions now, hopes for 20 by year's end, but can't be sure of 
even this total if Korean cease-fire takes Europeans' minds off defense. Yet, 
against him stand 75 Soviet divisions in Europe, plus all the’ satellites have. 
In other words.....Delay in arming Germans, cease-fire in Korea will add 
considerably to Eisenhower's worries, cloud his chances for success in Europe. 











>> Story of how fact yields to fancy in Communist China has been brought back 
from Peiping by a British correspondent. At National Security Exhibition, put 
on in Peiping to show how "Sino-American traitors, spies, saboteurs" work..... 
Spy's instruction manual, so labeled by Communist exhibitors, on a close 
look turns out to be an application blank for employment with a British firm. 
Spy's revolver, said to be Canadian, carries a "Made in Belgium" label. 
Spy's badge is said by Communists to carry likenesses of two well-known 
Spies, a Chinese named Li-ti and his American boss, one Mellors. Actually, the 
badge, badly discolored, carries photographs of Princess Elizabeth of England 
and her husband, and was distributed at the time of their marriage in 1947. 
But Chinese Communists, when told all this, refused to believe it. 
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UNITED GAS 


The development of new industry in 
the area served by United Gas has 
paced the nation since World War II, 
and is helping to build lasting secur- 
ity against aggressors. Contracts have 
been let\for nearly a billion dollars 
of private industrial construction in 
the Gulf South during the past five 
years. 


One important reason for the move- 
ment of industry to the Gulf South 
is the ready availability of natural gas 
from the pipe lines of United Gas— 








SERVING THE 


ect’s rendering of huge aluminum reduction plant now being constructed 
near New Orleans by Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation 
— another industry served from the United Gas system. 





ror ahere natural gas helps speed industrial expansion 


adequate supplies of the world’s finest 
fuel at reasonable rates. Others 
include an abundance of industrial 
water and electric power, a backlog 
of skilled workers and a mild, year- 
round working climate. 


If we can assist you in locating your 
new plant in this prosperous land of 
markets, manpower and materials, 
communicate with our Industrial De- 
velopment Director, Post Office Box 
1407, Shreveport, La. 
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Reach all your customers at once, 
Quickly — Efficiently — Econom- 
ically. Use ‘‘books”’ for price 
and specification changes, pro- 
duction delays or special offers. 
You supply one message and 
list of addresses. Western Union 
does the rest. 
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PLEASE WIRE TODAY WHEN AND 
HOW OUR ORDER NO. 39649 WILL BE 
DELIVERED OUR CHICAGO FACTORY. 
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URGENTLY NEED PRICE SCHEDULES 
REQUESTED OUR LETTER OF JUNE 
27. OUR NEW CATALOG READY 

TO GO TO PRESS. PLEASE 
TELEGRAPH IMMEDIATELY. 
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Wily Peng, Puppet Kim: Why U.S. 
Is Cautious in Dealings on Truce 


TOKYO 


>» Gen. Peng Teh-huai is one of several 
reasons for America’s cautious approach 
to the Korean armistice proposal. Gen. 
Peng, who commands the “Chinese vol- 
unteers” in Korea, is known as a veteran 
in two fields-Communist agitation and 
military leadership. The U.S. has met 
him previously at the conference table 
and found him a wily adversary. 

A second reason for American hesi- 
tation is Kim I] Sung, paunchy, Moscow- 
indoctrinated puppet dictator of North 
Korea and commander of the North Ko- 
rean Army. Since Chinese intervention, 
Kim has been kept out of sight. It seems 
clear that, in making military decisions at 
Kaesong, Kim is merely the tail of Gen- 
eral Peng’s kite. 

But it was Peng and Kim who signed 
the Communist reply to the bid for 
armistice discussions. This document re- 
vealed for the first time just who had 
been leading the Communist forces in 
Korea and centered attention upon the 
two men. It also made plain that there 
must be constant vigilance against the 
ruses and deceptions that usually ac- 
company any dickering with the Com- 
munists. 

General Peng, a Communist Party 
member since 1927, has a glittering repu- 
tation in Communist China as a military 
commander, a master of hit-hard and run- 
fast guerrilla tactics, a veteran of nearly 
two and a half decades of almost con- 
tinuous fighting. Some of the gloss has 
come off his name, however, since the 
failure of his spring offensives. 

Credentials. And, even before the 
Kaesong meeting was arranged, there 
arose a question as to just whom Peng 
officially represented. He is second-rank- 
ing officer of the Chinese Communist 
Army. But he entered the cease-fire ex- 
changes as “Commander of the Chinese 
volunteers.” What the title meant pre- 
sented grave problems. 

How much responsibility the Govern- 
ment at Peiping would take for decisions 
made by the commander of the “volun- 
teers” was questioned at once. There 
seemed too many possibilities that any 
agreement reached with Peng might be 
disavowed by Peiping at any convenient 
time. 

In addition, there were ominous re- 
ports of a new gathering of Communist 
strength in Manchuria, the concentration 
of a fleet of fast new jet airplanes and of 
men and mechanized forces. Gen. Mat- 





—-Triangle 


GENERAL PENG 
- - . @ tricky adversary 


thew B. Ridgway, the Allied Commander 
in Chief, of course, is well aware of these 
developments and alert to their poten- 
tialities. 

General Ridgway also is aware of a 
chapter in Peng’s career that has not re- 
ceived much public attention. When Gen- 
eral of the Army George C. Marshall, now 
Secretary of Defense, went to China in 
1945 and 1946 for an effort to end the 
Chinese civil war, Peng was the Com- 
munist spokesman on military matters. 

General Marshall found him a pleasant, 
energetic soldier with a disarmingly frank 
manner, a rough wit and a quick laugh. 
Quite readily, Peng agreed to a truce, 
during which General Marshall would 
try to work out a coalition arrange 
ment for governing China. The effort 
failed and Peng used the truce interval 
to redeploy his forces, bring up supplies 
and equipment. When the truce ended, 
the Communists were in an advantageous 
position. 

The build-up in Manchuria and Peng’ 
proven wiliness, plus the vagueness 0 
his official status, made it clear that the 
U.S. must demand every possible guat- 
antee that any Kaesong agreement would 
be honored later. About Kim I] Sung, 
there was less question. He is Prime 
Minister of North Korea, and, within the 
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limits that Moscow sets for him, pre- 
sumably can speak for his country. 

But it is China and Peng, not Kim and 
North Korea, that really count. 

Firebrand. The cease-fire talks bring 
Peng to another climax in a turbulent 
career. Now 51, the General was born 
in Hunan Province to prosperous peasant 
parents. His mother died when he was 
6 and he was taken in charge by an 
opium-smoking grandmother and an aunt 
whom he disliked. At 9, he ran away. 

There followed seven years of roaming, 
of making a living the best way he could. 
He worked as a cowherd, a miner, a mill 
hand, a shoemaker’s apprentice. Once he 
managed to save the equivalent of $12, 
but a political upheaval made his money 
valueless. He saw, experienced, and re- 
sented much of the misery of China. 

At 16, he returned to Hunan. A rice 
famine developed. Peng led a band of 
hungry peasants in storming and sacking 
the home and warehouses of a wealthy 
rice hoarder. He fled again. By this time 
he was old enough to join the Army. He 
joined in a plot to assassinate the Gov- 
ernor of Hunan. He himself, threw a 
bomb at this dignitary. It was a dud. 
Peng escaped. 

In the Army, his rise was rapid. At 18, 
he was a platoon commander. He was 
sent to two military schools. Meanwhile, 
he also was reading—Bukharin, the “Com- 
munist Manifesto,” Kautsky’s “Class 
Struggle.” He took part in the national- 
ist revolution of 1925-27. In the latter 
year, he joined the Communist Party. 
Chiang Kai-shek, who had ‘turned upon 
his previous leftist allies, found Peng an 
implacable foe. 

The years that followed were years 
of warfare, of battling the Nationalist 
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SUBMARINES BEWARE! 


A fast lens catches a GRUMMAN GUARDIAN 
in mid-air close-up. Two versions of this carrier- 
based plane work together to protect ships of 
the U. S. Navy from submarine attack. Some 
GUARDIANS carry powerful detection devices. 
When these “hunters” locate an undersea 
enemy, bomb-carrying GUARDIANS, like the 
one shown here, come in for the “‘kill.” 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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armies, of guerrilla advances and retreats. 
He met Mao Tse-tung, now the top man 
of Communist China. They became 
friends and confidants. In 1934 and 1935, 
Peng headed the shock troops of the 
“long march,” a strategic retreat from 
Northwestern China. His 
soldiers say he walked most of the more 
than 5,000 miles of the route. 

Peng has seen action in literally scores 
of battles, against the Nationalists and 
against the Japanese. During the war 
with Japan, Chiang Kai-shek, who once 
had set a price of $100,000 on his head, 
consulted Peng about guerrilla tactics 
and how to use them. 

General Peng apparently came into 
the Korean fighting early this year. He 
supervised plans and preparations for the 
big offensives of April and May. When 
the offensives began, he encountered for 
the first time a modern, well-equipped 
Army. His expertness as a_ guerrilla 
fighter proved of little value. American 
fire power, air and artillery inflicted ter- 
rific losses, and established a situation 
that made armistice talks appealing to 
the Communists. 

Moscow man. About Kim II Sung 
less is known, but what is available is 
revealing. His name is a confusing factor. 
During the Japanese occupation of Ko- 
rea, a guerrilla with a similar name be- 
came a folk hero. Propaganda has tried 


to pass off the North Korean Premier 


as the same man. Those in a position to 
know say that this attempt is phony. 

Kim was born at Pyongyang in 1912. 
His father was a schoolteacher and rev- 
olutionary leader. The son went to school 
in Manchuria and at 14 joined the Young 
Communist League. When the Japanese 
invaded Manchuria, he organized and led 
a force of 30 or so underground opposi- 
tionists. 

Later, he became political commissar 
of anti-Japanese forces in Manchuria, and 
then military commander, working in 
close collaboration with the Chinese 
Communists. During the war, Kim went 
to Moscow and is said to have led a Ko- 
rean unit that fought at Stalingrad. When 
the Russian Army moved into North Ko- 
rea, it took Kim along and installed him 
as Secretary General of the Korean Com- 
munist Party and, after an interval, as 
the Premier of a puppet regime. 

As a dictator, Kim has been considered 
weak and indecisive, as principally a 
mere instrument for transmitting Mos- 
cow’s orders. 

Chastening. After the losses of the 
past spring, Peng and Kim could be ex- 
pected to approach the cease-fire dis- 
cussions in a chastened mood. But U.S. 
officials were not counting on that. They 
knew the men and the build-up behind 
them in Manchuria. General Ridgway, 
forewarned, was on his guard. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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STABILITY: NEXT IN PRICES 


Study of basic business factors 
shows what to expect, whatever 
happens in Korea: 

Cost of living is due to steady 
down. Signs of an end to jumpy 
prices are everywhere. But that 
doesn’t mean a slump. 

Business, for most, is to con- 
tinue prosperous, take on stabil- 
ity. Any cease-fire jitters won't 
change that. 


It is to be much harder to mark up 
prices from now on and make the 
higher prices stick. More prices, prob- 
ably, are to decline than are to rise. 

This shift from rampaging price in- 
flation to price stability, and here and 
there to mild deflation, is to take place 
in spite of price-control uncertainty. The 
market place, rather than planners sitting 
in Washington, will tend more and more 
to govern the ups and downs of prices 
as war comes to an end. 

For months just ahead, what now 
becomes probable is this: 

Cost of living, after a sharp new rise, 
will level off or even decline a bit. Big 
crops, either harvested or in prospect, as- 
sure plenty of food. Prices of many foods 
already are lower than they were and 
speculators are betting that they will be 
lower still. Many items of clothing will 
either decline in price or rise no further. 

During June, the cost of living de- 
clined a trifle. It is likely to decline a 
little more before the year end. The 
chart shows you at a glance what has 
been happening to living costs over a 
long range. The period ahead is likely 
to be one of halt or slowing of the rise. 

Commodities, as represented by a 
group of more than 800 separate items 
priced at wholesale, are in a slightly de- 
clining price trend after the very sharp 
tise of last winter. The level of commod- 
ity prices, after all, is likely to be a little 
lower a few months from now than it is 
at present. 

Any decline probably will be small 
compared with the rise since the Korean 
war started, but it is to represent a sig- 
nificant check to inflation. 

Sensitive commodities, those most 
affected by changes in outlook, already 
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Why wear a blindfold, Mr. Shipper ? 


Why not enjoy the benefits of B&O’s 
Automatic Records—an important fea- 
ture of Sentinel Service. As if removing 
a blindfold, we inform you and the 
receiver, through Automatic Records, 
what has happened if the schedule of 
your car is interrupted; and, again, 
when it has been reforwarded. 

Supplementing the siding-to-siding 
dependability of Sentinel Service, 
Automatic Records offer shippers (both 
on and off line) another reason for 
routing their carloads via B&O’s Sen- 
tinel Service. Ask our man! 
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Constantly doing things —better ! 








Special Report 





are sharply lower. Declines in some 
materials such as wool, tin and rubber 
are drastic. The index of 28 commodi- 
ties reported by the Department of La- 
bor is off 13 per cent from its high and is 
headed lower. 

Fundamental reasons underlie the 


- changed price outlook, the change from 


price inflation to price stability or slight 
decline. 

Demand in relation to supply is to 
be more in balance. Some metals such 
as copper, steel and aluminum are likely 
to remain short. But labor will not be as 
scarce as once feared. Arms programs 
will rise less rapidly than once planned. 
Production will get a chance to expand 
more in keeping with arms orders than 
was once expected. 

In short, with shooting war stopped, 
there will be less tendency to take steel 
and other things away from civilians, re- 
gardless of effect, just to speed up the 
arms work. And this means that volume 
output of automobiles and appliances 
can continue at a time when people al- 
ready are loaded with durables of all 
kinds, bought during the spending spree 
of late 1950 and early 1951. 

Money supply, for another thing, will 
increase little more in the immediate 
future. The net flow of cash out of the 
U.S. Treasury, the excess of money spent 
over money taken in, will be smaller than 
most people realize. Federal borrowing 
from banks, as a result, will be small. So 
Government is not to add as much to the 
supply of money as was forecast at one 
time. Expansion of private credit is like- 
ly to be kept under control. Banks will be 
less inclined to add to loans in a time of 
uncertainty. 

Mortgage money already is tighter 
than it has been for years. It will remain 
tight for months to come even if Congress 
changes the rules. Real estate loans no 
longer are rising rapidly. Total install- 
ment credit is not rising at all, under 
Regulation W. Provisions of Regulation 
W may be eased by Congress, but some 
restraints are likely to be kept. 

Turnover of money is to be less rapid, 
too. People were running out of mone 
into goods when it seemed that goods 
might soon disappear in a big war. Now, 
with end to shooting in sight, the public 
is likely to be less inclined to chase after 
goods at any price. 

Official statistics show that speed of 
spending from checking accounts has 
diminished noticeably already. 

Taxes are high also, and will go a bit 
higher, taking away money that other- 
wise would be available for consumer 
goods and services. Tax drain is rising 
at all levels—federal, State and city. 

Inventory building no longer is going 
on at the rate it once did. Here again, 
changed outlook affects attitudes. Mer- 
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chants are not rushing to build stocks. 
Instead, they are trying to sell what they 
have. Their warehouses are filled with 
materials and their own finished goods. 
Jam of goods in warehouses is immense, 
will begin to trickle out once holders 
become convinced that nearly everything 
is going to be available after all. 

Recent price rise, the inflation of 
this Korean period, actually was over- 
done in many fields. Prices were over- 
inflated, judged by experience. 

In World War Il, prices rose 6 per 
cent in the first 8 months of U.S. par- 
ticipation. In four years of that war, 
prices rose only 21 per cent. 

In Korean war, a much smaller affair, 
prices zoomed 16.7 per cent in 8 months 
before they leveled off. Obviously, the 
price rise was too steep to last, and 
now some correction has set in. It is 
doubtful that the price rise will soon be 
resumed on a broad scale, barring new 
outbreak in war. 

With some halt in prices, and a check 
on living costs, wages will respond to 
new influences too. 

Wage inflation will go on. However, 
the sixth round now under way is to be 
the smallest of the entire period after 
World War Il. Employers are becoming 
more and more inclined to resist new 
wage demands, as prices slow down. 
Workers will press less hard for big in- 
creases as living costs fail to rise. 

Strikes will still come along, and they 
may tend to add to inflation. But the 
trend definitely is toward smaller wage 
settlements, after strikes. 

Income inflation will be lessened in 
line with the other developments. With- 
out war, overtime payments will shrink. 
Employers will not hurry to upgrade 
workers to hold them. Hoarding of work- 
ers, involving substantial extra wage pay- 
ments, will be reduced when it looks as 
if there will be plenty of workers avail- 
able. 

Stability, with inflation checked for 
the time being, seems destined to be the 
new watchword in months ahead. A 
roaring boom is no longer a good bet. 
Hot wars generate booms, and the hot 
war is ending. But no depression or long 
recession is looming either. 

Enormous federal spending on defense 
insures a high level of activity for the 
foreseeable future. What the country 
seems to face, actually, is one of those 
rare periods when industry goes hum- 
ming along, incomes stay high, sales 
move at a steady pace. 

This outlook promises reasonable 
prosperity for major groups, in months 
ahead. It is the outlook indicated by a 
careful survey of basic economic forces 
today. Business jitters over a cease-fire’s 
effect will not change those forces very 
much, for very long. 
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EMBOSSING PRESSES 


TYPECASTERS 


STILLS 


STERILIZERS 


POPCORN VENDORS 


PACKAGING MACHINES 


WATER HEATERS 


SHOE & HAT MACHINERY 







OR ANY DEVICE 
UTILIZING HEAT 








You'll like the performance of 






PYROFLEX Electric Heating Units 


Cutler-Hammer PYROFLEX Elec- 
tric Heating Units can be shaped to 
any need, bent to any shape, fitted 
to any space. They can be used to 
heat from the surface of a container 
inward . . . or located inside, can be 
immersed in liquids. They can be 
mounted on moving or stationary 
members of any machine. Heat can 
be constant, or turned on and off, 
periodically or cyclicly, automati- 
cally by thermostats, limit switches 
or other devices sensitive to changed 
conditions. Heat is efficient, flame- 





THE- BETTER ELECTRIC 


es 


CUTLER- HAMMER 





less, smokeless, easily spotted, localized 
and confined. Efficiently converting 
electrical energy into convenient and 
dependable heat, Cutler-Hammer 
PYROFLEX Electric Heating Units 
will serve you faithfully and well. 
They are good products because 
they are the products of long experi- 
ence and research. You can rest your 
reputation upon them. That is what 
the name Cutler-Hammer means. 
Your inquiries will be welcome. ... 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1462 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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GEORGE E. FAILING 
President 
FAILING SUPPLY COMPANY Says: 





“Both our company and our portable drilling 
rigs proudly wear the ‘made in Oklahoma’ 
label, and behind the water and oil located 
and produced by these rigs all over the world 
lies a typical Oklahoma story.” 


“Back in the thirties, we were a young com- 
pany—and Oklahoma wasn’t much older. About 
ali we had was the conviction that we could 
succeed. Oklahoma has helped us prove our 
conviction.” 


“The sky is still the limit in Oklahoma. Here 
there is real opportunity for men who want to 
help create and guide their own futures. We 
invested our time, money and efforts in Okla- 
homa, and our faith has been fully rewarded.” 


“Everyday, newcomers are building their 
business futures in Oklahoma, backed by the 
resources of their own determination, plus the 
encouragement of a progressive state. We in 
Oklahoma issue both a challenge and a warm 
invitation to you to build your heritage in 
Oklahoma.” 


ie dynamic ier eating q, a b 
the George E. Failing 
Supply Company. Also wm fer 


read “Factors favoring 
business expansion in 
Oklahoma’. A special 
confidential report rela- 
ting to your business will 
be prepared on request. 
Both books--yours for the 
asking. 
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PLANNING AND RESOURCES BOARD 


= DEPT. F, STATE CAPITOL BLDG. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OK MA 
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Big unions are running their 
own social-security programs 
now. A steelworker, at the top, 
has retired with $247 a month. 

Then there are medical care, 
sick leave, insurance, other bene- 
fits resulting from labor’s drive 
for guaranteed security. 

Plans vary from union to 
union. But nearly 8 million work- 
ers are covered by private pen- 
sion or welfare systems. 


A first glimpse can be had into the 
way new pension plans of big industry 
are working out in practice. The plans 
are the ones that came out of the last 
wave of big strikes in late 1949 and 
early 1950. 

Pension funds already are rising to 
big figures. In many cases, those funds 
are not yet fully invested. Benefits are 
beginning to reach up iuto the millions 








Welfare Plans in Action: 
How Workers Are Faring 


of dollars. Workers aye retiring. Other 
workers are getting help in payment 
of hospital bills. Millions are building 
rights to pensions that someday will sup. 
plement the Federal Government’s old. 
age benefits. 

Just as examples: A _ former steel 
roller, age 53, after 39 years in service 
is totally disabled. He now is getting 
$151.99 a month in disability pension 
from the company. He gets no federal 
old-age benefit until he 
After that he will receive the 


come from the Government. The com- 
pany will pay less. Another steelworker, | 
age 63, is getting $135 in disability | 
benefit each month. 

A coal miner, to give another example, | 


gets $100 a month from the United J 


Mine Workers Welfare Fund over and 4 
above his federal old-age _ benefit, 


which may bring him an extra $80 a 
month. 

In steel, the size of the pension and 
welfare programs during the first year 
of operation is revealed by officials of 
the CIO Steelworkers. 
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A CAPITAL VIEW: The route of in- 
auguration parades, famous Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, was nearly blocked by 
parked autos during Washington‘s 
3-day transit strike last week. This 
photo, looking toward the Capitol, 
shows how police allowed parking on 





free rides to shoppers. 








—Harris & Ewing 
street car tracks and along curbs in 
usually restricted areas. 

Government officials and employes 
walked to work or shared private 
cars with neighbors. Some were late 
but few were absent. Stores offered 
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Pensions were claimed by about 
10,500 steelworkers. The minimum bene- 
ft is $100 a month, -including federal 
old-age payment, for those retiring at 
age 65 with 25 years or more of service 
in the steel mills. 

Hospital benefits totaling more than 
30 million dollars were provided for a 
quarter million persons, including steel- 
workers and their families. Hospital 
bills ranged up to $2,200 in some cases. 

Life insurance and sickness and acci- 
dent policies paid off nearly 29.5 million 
dollars in benefits in the year, above 
hospital bills paid. Nearly 113,000 per- 
sons collected for lost time due to illness 
or accidents. Death benefits went to 
families of 6,600 steelworkers. 

Those are the over-all figures for the 
entire industry. Translated into indi- 
vidual terms, the picture is somewhat 
different. 

One steelworker who retired at 65 
years of age with only 15 years in 
the mill gets a $60 monthly pension. This 
includes his federal benefit. 

After 40 years of work, another pen- 
sioner is getting $110 a month, with 
part of it coming from the Government. 
This worker retired at 65. 

The top pension now being paid by 
one big steel company is $178.78 a 
month, to which the Federal Government 
adds $68.50 in old-age benefit. Thus, 
this man is drawing a total pension of 
$247.28 a month. He gets about two and 
a half times the minimum benefit be- 
cause his earnings, as a_ steel roller, 
were relatively high. More highly paid 
workers are assured pensions well above 
the $100-a-month minimum in steel. 
Many retired workers also collect fed- 
eral benefits for their wives, over and 
above the $100 minimum, which is fig- 
ured on what the worker himself gets 
in old-age benefits. 

Many of the pensioners in steel are 
drawing $50 a month from the com- 
panies, with nothing yet from Social 
Security. They are among the 800 who, 
because of disabilities, retired before 
reaching 65 years, the federal retire- 
ment age. If they had at least 15 years 
of service with the mill, they get a 
disability benefit of at least $50 a month. 
Some get more than that, if their earn- 
ings had been large. When they reach 
65, their benefits are figured by the for- 
mula used for those retiring at that age. 
They become eligible then for the $100- 
a-month minimum. 

The sickness and accident benefits 
paid to steelworkers generally run $26 
a week for 26. weeks. CIO Steelworkers’ 
members collected nearly 14 million 
dollars in these benefits in the first 
year of the plan. About one worker 
out of 10 shared in these benefits. 

A life insurance benefit averaging 
about $2,500 was paid to families of 
steelworkers who died before reaching 
tetirement age. A  steelworker at re- 
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Spartan Aircraft Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., begins with 
15,200 square feet of 
floor area. Note com- 
pleted building below. 
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THE ANSWER TO 
THE NATION’S NEED... 


for fast 
industrial 
expan 


Expansion Beginning 








IDEAL FOR FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, MACHINE SHOPS OR STORAGE BUILDINGS 


For additions to your present 
plant—or for new plants—Quon- 
sets mean fast completion, econ- 
omy of materials, adaptability to 
any use. Also, when plants need 
expansion, you can add Quonset 
to Quonset, according to the need. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 


Stran-Steel Division, Ecorse, 










Expansion Completed 
Additional Quonsets, with exten- 
sions and connecting arches, pro- 
vide Spartan Aircraft Co. with a 
total of 35,600 sq. ft. of floor area. 


Made of n-a-x HIGH-TENSILE steel 


J 
Quonsets provide non-combus- 


tible construction and perman- 
ence far surpassing less modern 


buildings. They require little 
upkeep —are easily maintained. 
Let Quonsets serve you. 


CORPORATION am 


Detroit 29, Michigan 
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Stran-Steel and Quonset Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Do you have a processing or 
fabricating problem involv- 
ing paper? Does your prod- 
uct require some specific 
characteristic in paper — per- 
haps unusual strength, de- 
pendable uniformity, resist- 
ance to heat, moisture or 
acids ? 

True, there are thousands of 
tons of paper available, but 
MOSINEE — ‘“‘more than 
paper’’—is produced only in 
limited quantity to meet the 
most exacting requirements. 
MOSINEE “paperologists” 
are available to help you. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 


MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 
Essential Paper Manufacturers 
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tirement is given a life insurance policy 
averaging more than $1,200. The CIO 
estimates that the life insurance policies 
in effect for 925,000 steelworkers amount 
to more than 2 billion dollars. 

In addition to the insurance program, 
steelworkers get hospital benefits for 


themselves and families. In all,. nearly- 


2.5 million workers and members of 
their families are covered by Blue 
Cross and commercial hospital-insurance 
programs. The steelworkers help to 
finance the hospitalization programs, as 
well as the life and accident insurance 
plans. Each worker pays 2.5 cents an 
hour into the program. His employer 
matches this amount. The employer 
also pays for all of the supplementary 
pension that is added to the worker's 
Social Security retirement benefit. 

In coal, the welfare setup is different 
from that in steel. For one thing, the 
United Mine Workers has firm control 
over the program. The Miners’ boss, 
John L. Lewis, is chairman of the trus- 
tee board that decides how to invest, and 
spend, the 150 million dollars of royalties 
paid into the soft-coal fund each year 
by the coal operators. The steel com- 
panies, on the other hand, manage the 
pension and welfare programs, subject 
to terms of the union agreement. Also, 
a joint committee of union and company 
representatives keeps watch over the 
conduct of the program. 

The steel pension plan guarantees 
payment of the benefits over the years. 
This is not true in coal. Pensions for 
both the soft and hard-coal miners were 
halted in September, 1949, for nine 
months. Again, last April, a temporary 
suspension in benefits was ordered by 
the hard-coal pension fund. This fund, 


. . . benefits run into millions of dollars 








financed by royalties on anthracite pro-| 
duction, ran low on money as output 
in these mines was reduced. The larger Him 
soft-coal fund was not affected. «: 

The soft-coal welfare fund at one 
time was spending 2.2 million dollars a 
week. A total of 344,168 persons, in- 
cluding families of miners, received pen- 
sions or other benefits during one year, 
A later report disclosed that 39,111 
miners have received pensions since the 
system started. 

Pensions are not the only benefits 
paid out by the Miners’ fund. When a 
miner dies, his family receives $1,000 
from the fund. Miners and their fam- 
ilies receive free medical care and hos- 
pitalization. Where a disabled miner 
meets the eligibility requirements, he 
receives cash benefits while undergoing 
rehabilitation treatment. If the miner is 
permanently disabled, he will receive 
assistance from the fund, where he 
qualifies by age and length of service. 

Other industries have pension and 
insurance plans in operation, usually 
along the general line of the steel- 
industry programs. In some cases, the 
unions take more of a hand in the 
administration of the plan, however. 
Nearly 8 million workers now are 
covered by pension or welfare programs 
functioning under union agreements. ; 

Where unions won pension and in- < 
surance plans, they set up special de- 
partments within the unions to keep Mo 
track of the way the programs were 
being operated. These departments 
also handle cases of union members 
who think they are entitled to larger alui 
benefits than they are receiving. Unions § Fre 
thus are well launched into a social- alui 
security program of their own. 
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The jet assisted Convair B-36D, world’s largest warplane—wingspread 230 feet. 
id in- 


read as wide as the Free World! 


keep Most of the frame and thousands of the working parts of a plane 
were 


fments 
mbers 
larger , 
Jnions Freedom requires. And to this vast demand must be added 




















aré aluminum...the metal that accounts for more than two thirds of 
a bomber’s weight. So it takes tremendous quantities of 
aluminum to spread America’s wings wherever the defense of 


social- aluminum for rocket tubes, for PT boats and radar towers, for 
pontoon bridges and mobile kitchens. 


The military uses of aluminum grow as dramatically as its civilian 






Rolled aluminum sheet, like a 
plane’s “skin,” has endless every 
day uses... roofing, siding, gut- 
ters, air-conditioning ducts, etc. 


uses. People prefer light, strong, rustproof aluminum for windows, 





gutters, farm roofing, irrigation pipe, air-conditioning ducts. 







Manufacturers as well as consumers find premium advantages in 








aluminum parts for automobiles, refrigerators, washing machines, 
And the “kitchen engineers” of America await the return of their 
own pure aluminum household foil... Reynolds Wrap. 






ACTUAL ESTIMATED PRODUCTION 
PRODUCTION (INCLUDING CAPACITY 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION) 


Production capacity is being rapidly expanded, to meet military 
needs first and to increase civilian supply. We all face a double 









job: fighting shortages and inflation while we fight aggression. 
Reynolds is working at that double job full time. full speed. 
Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Ky. 





Reynolds Wrap is now “all out” for defense 


ee. Return Flight 







Guaranteed! 









Expanding aluminum production of Reynolds Metals Company. 
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LONG-RANGER—The North American 
AJ-1 attack-bomber is the biggest aircraft 
ever built to operate from a carrier. It 
will carry a heavier bomb load farther, 
faster and higher than any other carrier- 
based airplane. The AJ-1 is powered by 
two Pratt & Whitney Double Wasp en- 
gines of 2,300 h. p. each, and a single 
J-33 jet engine. It is shown here joining up 
with Vought Corsair fighter-bombers. 
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World's Biggest Carrier Bomber 


_and Your Navy has it! 





Performance of the new Navy attack-bomber proves again that— 


“All the years of work are worth it 
when the prize is air supremacy” 


IN THE FACE OF WORLD AFFAIRS— 
and a potential foe thousands of miles 
away—the U. S. Navy has the re- 
assuring advantage of being able to 
launch a devastating, long-range 
bombing attack from its far roaming 
carriers. And as our “first line of 
defense” thus becomes a full scale 
weapon of offense as well— America 
can be thankful that years of work 
have gone into insuring the quality 
of its Navy attack-bombers. 


Navy MEN of vision had long dreamed 
of multi-engined bombers designed 
especially for carrier operations. Fol- 
lowing the Navy’s dramatic results 
with single-engined bombersin World 


| AFTER NEARLY 4 YEARS of development, the 
' Pratt & Whitney Double Wasp was ready in 
1940 for production and a history-making role. 


3 First 1,850 h.p. aircraft engine, the Double Wasp 


_ powered the world’s first 400-mile-an-hour air- 
| planes for the U. S. Navy and Air Force. 


United Aircraft 


PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES « HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS 
ANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT AND SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS FOR THE 
STATES ARMED FORCES AND THE FINEST AIRLINES IN THE WORLD 


War II, specifications for a multi- 
engined carrier-based bomber were 
discussed with the aircraft industry. 
It must climb from a carrier with a 
devastating bomb load, have unprec- 
edented range, develop high speed— 
and be able to land on the short 
space of a flight deck. 


THE NAVY turned to North American 
Aviation for its design. Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft’s famous Double 
Wasps—already proved in service on 
the Grumman ‘“‘Hellcat’’, Republic 
“Thunderbolt”, Vought ‘Corsair’ 
and many bombers and transports— 
were chosen to power the AJ-1. Ham- 
ilton Standard reversing propellers 


DEVELOPMENT of the Double Wasp never 
stopped, although production went full scale. Engi- 
neers searched continually for better materials 
and more efficient design until the original rating 
of 1,850 h.p. for take-off has risen as high as 
2,500 h.p. with water injection. 


were harnessed to these twin power- 
plants. 


DESIGNING AND PRODUCING such a 
radically new warplane took work— 
and time. But by 1948 the AJ-1 was 
flying. In 1950 it made its carrier 
test landings. Into its development 
had gone years of time and literally 
millions of man-hours of engineering 
effort. 


BUT THANKS TO THAT EFFORT—and 
to the foresight of Navy strategists 
—it is your Navy which now has the 
AJ-1 ... and a vital margin of supe- 
riority in the performance of long- 
range carrier-based bombers. 


OVER 112,000 Pratt & Whitney Double Wasps 
were produced for warplanes and transports in 
World War Il. Since then Double Wasps have 
continued to be used in large numbers in leading 
combat aircraft, military cargo and personnel 
transports, and fast, post-war commercial airlines. 





* * 
NOTE TO ENGINEERS 


United Aircraft now needs 
experienced engineers in 
many categories. Write to 
our Personnel Director, 
tating your complete qual- 
ifications. 











* 





CORPORATION Fst Hertford, Conn 




















Get the Water cooler buy— 


GET KELVINATOR 


Cexatt : 





* more quiet * more economical 


* more efficient 








“More” is the word for the KELVINATOR Water Cooler, 
powered by the famous Polarsphere unit! More quiet... 
hermetically sealed unit keeps noise in and dirt out. More 
economical, in current use, in low upkeep. More efficient, 
because the Polarsphere seals out trouble, seals in 37 years 
of refrigeration know-how! 


Kelvinator serves a spurtless, smooth, squirt-free stream 
. . . Pre-Cooler increases available cool drinks 100% . 
5-Year Warranty, (that you will probably never need). 


“Kelvinator has the Coolers”! For stores, offices, factories. 
Bottle or pressure type. Hand or foot operated. Your 
Kelvinator distributor is listed under “Kelvinator” in the 
local telephone directory. Or write: Kelvinator Water 
Coolers, 102 Lucas Street, Columbus 8, Ohio. 


on (OM | Kehusatov 


OLDEST MAKER OF ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION FOR THE HOME 








Not an instrument you buy, 
but a service we supply. 
Write or call us today. 


cS OSBORN NOVO REALS LALA LANDY SEALED A, 





| 
CITIES SERVICE O1L COMPANY | 
Sixty Wall Tower, Room 4 | 
New York 5, N. Y. . | 
Without obligation please send your 
booklet, ‘‘Combustion Control for Indus- | 
try’ and Heat Prover information. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Name 
Company 








Address 








City and State. 





Combustion Facts Fully Revealed 
by Fast, Simple Heat Prover Test 


This scientific Cities Service Heat Prover 
gives you the real “inside” on furnace 
combustion conditions. Its plain, quick, 
accurate work lets you know: 

How much excess oxygen is present 

How much combustible matter is wasted 
How much fuel you might save 

Without endless trial-and-error you can 
proceed to conserve fuel and increase fur- 
nace output. This is substantiated by rec- 
ords made on all types of furnaces. See for 
yourself how productivity can be im- 
proved. Call or write today for a Cities 
Service Heat Prover demonstration... 
readily arranged in your plant. Or for 
further details return the coupon. 


CITIES @) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 








We've Been Asked:__ 


HOW WAR’S END : 
AFFECTS DRAFTEES | ° 


Will the draft go on after shooting c 
stops? 
Definitely it will. The draft act is on the 
books until July 1, 1955, and there is no Will th 
intent or plan to stop drafting. In fact} call 
there is likely to be a step-up in indye. Not un 
tions later. The armed-forces goal wil “es Jul 
remain at 3.5 million men and women, ty little 
be reached by June of next year, unles§ a ca 
Congress should decide to order a cut it, 
back in the size of the armed forces, fy 








the rest 
is that 
service 
1952, 

hange: 


What about induction notices afte 
fighting ends? Do they mean g; 
much? 

Indeed they do. Officials report that some 

youths are asking whether they will need Why \ 

to report when their call comes in cay} 195% 

fighting is no longer going on. The leg: ffhere « 

requirements for service are exactly the§The enl 
same in time of peace as in time of war funning 

Draft dodging in war or peace carries stif needed. 

penalties. 950, a 

But isn’t it likely that a more lenient ‘© aw 
deferment policy will be followed?§. | 

Local draft boards may show a differenthalled t 

attitude toward a youth seeking educa fhelease. 

tion or one on a farm or a necessary manKllowed 
in industry when it is known that there 

is no fighting and that the chance offWhich 

battle casualties is removed. In each case} year 

however, the authority rests with thejA speci: 
draft board. Attitudes will vary. Somefamende 
boards tend to follow a more liberal fthousanc 
policy toward deferments than others. fof Worl 


fany mer 
What of the chance for students !0BReserye 


complete their education? during \ 
That chance is to grow with the ending leased + 
of war. It will be more likely that mos after 17 
students who want to go to college canfemergen 
do so this autumn. Many will revise theitfready ar 
plans. Colleges that had expected to befbe relea: 
largely depleted may find they have good funless 
enrollments. That is made possible, to @fthat are 
large extent, by the new policy of de 
ferring many students who have goolgWhat a! 
scholastic standing and those who madefThere 
passing grades on the recent aptitudegrelease o 
tests for college students. Some of thefserves w] 
uncertainty in the lives of students wilffhey nov 
end, at least temporarily. 








ila L 

What of length of service once a MO" Military 
is called? Will it be shorter? ket Cong 
Not under present plans. In fact, thefltining 
length of service for draftees will befgress fay 
longer. The recent amendment to the[Establish 
Selective Service Act voted by Congressfteduce tl 
extends the period of service for thosefittive dj 
to be inducted, and for those already i fmean tha 
ducted, from 21 to 24 months. duction 
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More Deferments Likely 


e Changes in draft prospects are 
iD small with a cease-fire in Korea. 


ES e@ Outlook is for some easing in 
policies on deferments. 


e Thousands of men still face in- 








10 Oting duction calls in months ahead. 
on the 

re is nofWill there be some cuts in the number 
In fact§ called? 





induc. fot under present plans. The draft quota 

al willffor July is 15,000. That will be increased 
men, tof, little in August, when the number of 
, unles$ nen called will be 22,000. Induction calls 
8 Cut Byrobably will remain relatively small for 
CS. tthe rest of this year, but present prospect 
is that the number of men called into 
service through the draft will rise in 
1952, unless Congress makes some 
hanges. 




























5 after 
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at some 
ill need 
in case 
1e legal 
tly the 
of war} 
ries stif 


hy will more men be needed in 
1952, if fighting ends? 
here are several reasons why this is so. 
he enlistments of some Regulars will be 
nniing out and replacements will be 
meeded. Also, men who were drafted in 
950, after start of the Korean fighting, 
vill complete their 24 months of service 
lenienifind will be entitled to discharge. Then, 
jowed?fing, a number of Reservists. who were 
jifferenticalled to active duty will be eligible for 
educa-ffelease. In fact, many Reservists must be 
ry manfillowed to go home this year. 
it there 
ance of 
ch case, 
ith theJA special provision was written into the 
. Somefamended Selective Service Act to benefit 
liberalfthousands of Reservists who are veterans 
thers. fof World War II. The law now says that 
any member of the Inactive or Volunteer 
ents !BReserve who served one year or longer 
during World War II must usually be re- 
endingfleased to inactive duty, upon request, 
at most fatter 17 months’ service in the present 
ege calfemergency. Many of these Reservists al- 
se theitfready are being sent home. Others must 
d to befbe released later this year and in 1952, 
ve goolfunless they have ratings as specialists 


hich Reservists will go home this 
year? 


le, to afthat are urgently needed. 

of de- 
e goolfWhat about the Organized Reserves? 
o made—There will be strong pressures for the 





iptitudegrelease of members of the Organized Re- 
of the serves who saw service in World War II. 
nts wilfThey now can be held for 24 months. 


ill a UMT program now be set up? 

a ma"Mlilitary leaders are expected to try to 
ket Congress to set up Universal Military 

ct, thefltaining faster. Some members of Con- 
will bejgress favor a speed-up in this program. 
to thefistablishment of UMT eventually would 
rongressfeduce the number of men drafted for 
yr thosefRctive duty. But at first it would not 
»ady in-fmean that fewer men would be called for 

Induction. 


j 
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Your Santa Fe Freight Representative 
knows the answers to your problems 


Your Santa Fe freight repre- 
sentative is a professional 
“answer man,” with ready 
access to the collective infor- 
mation, knowledge and 
“know-how” of Santa Fe’s 
entire organization of trans- 
portation specialists. 


F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe—all the way 


a ee ee 


Meet Your 


‘No. FREIGHT 
INFORMATION MAN 


He is either in your town, 
or has your town assigned to 
him. Either way, he is no fur- 
ther away than your telephone. 

Call on him freely for expert 
advice on your shipping prob- 
lems. Find out why it pays to 
ship Santa Fe all the way. 
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Santa Fe 


Parts for Aircraft, Army 
Tanks, Reconversion of Ships. 





The President, Harter Mod- 
el 700 Swivel Armchair. 








Skill in fabricating tubing, light and medium gauge metals 
into quality office chairs made Harter a dependable sub- 
contractor in World War II. Harter delivered the goods 
right for parts and assemblies for Navy and Army aircraft, 
Army tanks, and for the U.S. Maritime Commission’s con- 
version of ships. 

Now material allocations mean that more of Harter’s facili- 
ties are available for defense work. Harter’s certified aircraft 
welders and Harter’s ability to tool up and produce fast are 
at your service. Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 





‘Office Chairs ...Components for Defense Contracts — 


Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 


Along with the illustrated book, “No 
Wonder They Recommend Harter,” 
we'll send complete list of equipment 
and tooling up facilities. 





WO HARTER 


stuRGis., MICHIGAN 
STEEL CHAIRS - POSTURE CHAIRS 


May we hear from you? Harter Corporation, 407 Prairie 


Write for New 24-page booklet on Harter facilities 





























J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 
Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1951 
ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks.......... $186,331,157.50 
United States Government Securities....... 182,077 ,383.00 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes...... 70,115 ,406.73 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank.......... 1,500,000.00 
Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell §& Co. Limited and 
Morgan § Cie. Incorporated) ..........++. 12,080 434.66 
Loans and Bills Purchased ........00..+0005 2 291 072,482.52 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc.. 2,269,132.70 
TI OMB ose 510 045 5 4005 Obie caslageet 3,000,000.00 
Liability of Customers on Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances.......+ss00s weet 21,815,456.00 
$770,261,453.11 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits: U.S. Government $ 94,650,718.77 
All Other......... 551 376,571.94 
Official Checks Outstanding 28,504,821.35  $674,532,112.06 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc.... 10,588,449.51 
Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 
III 56 0.6015 0's 4-05 50's 0104 < 0.515 419-0) aes 22,123 618.26 
MEMES REECE es oie 00% cide suwencccbeunseve te 20,000,000.00 
MME Sooo 66s 650 sdenawee vee aalganor ian 30,000,000.00 
SUIT TOURER «10's 06a u'nw45'05 «'ce:s'a.0 gta 13,017,273.28 
$770,261 453.11 


United States Government securities carried at $121,267,044.24 
in the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, 
to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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YOU CAN as a_ machine-tool 

manufacturer, sometimes raise the 
ceiling prices of your products to offset 
higher costs. The Office of Price Stabili. 
zation authorizes such manufacturers to 
adjust their ceiling prices to reflect in. 
creased costs resulting from payment of 
overtime and shift premiums and from 
subcontracting production. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer wh 

sells products in returnable con. 
tainers, adjust your ceiling prices tp 
make up for the higher cost of cop. 
tainers. This new rule is adopted by OPS. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from your ta 

collector about the rules that wil 
apply for corporations that file consol. 
idated income and excess-profits fox 
returns. The Bureau of Internal Reve. 
nue issues a regulation dealing with the 
privilege of companies to file such con 


solidated returns. 
rf 


* * * 


YOU CAN get advice from th 
Government on how to form a pro 
duction pool with other small busines 
firms for the purpose of obtaining de- 
fense contracts. The Defense Produ- 
tion Administration publishes a booklet 
entitled “Pooling Production for De 
fense.” Free copies can be _ obtained 
from field offices of the Commerce De. 
partment or from the Departments 
Washington headquarters. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now apply to the Office 

International Trade of the Depat 
ment of Commerce for a license to expat 
some of the cofton recently allocate 
for shipment abroad. OIT announce 
that it is ready to receive application. 
Licenses issued before August 31 will 
valid through November 31, but w 
shipments may be made until August | 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes discharge a 

employe for criticizing your produtt 
The National Labor Relations | 
holds that an employer was within hi 
rights in firing workers who distributed 
handbills attacking the employer’s pit 
duct. The handbills did not show at! 
connection with a labor dispute and dil 
not identify the union involved. 
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* * * 


YOU CANNOT reduce the se 

iority rating of an employe becats 
he is behind in his union dues, umles 
you operate under a “union shop” cr 
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Whot you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


tract that requires payment of dues. 
The National Labor Relations Board tells 
one employer that such action violates 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get as 

many tin cans as in the past for 
packaging nonfood items. Producers of 
beer and pet foods are ordered by the 
National Production Authority to cut 
their use of tin cans from 75 to 70 per 
cent of the amount used during their 
base period. Cuts also are made for man- 
ufacturers of paints, motor oil and some 
other itenas. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer 

of portable electric tools, count on 
getting as much copper, steel or alumi- 
num as you may want. These manufac- 
turers are informed by NPA officials that 
they will receive smaller allotments of 
controlled materials in the third quarter 
than they requested. 


* * % 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying a tax 

on income that is credited to you 
under the following arrangement: You 
lend money at interest for business use 
on condition that the borrower pay a 
percentage of his profits to charitable 
institutions. The U. S. Tax Court finds 
that the lender under this setup is tax- 
able on the money paid to the institu- 
tions. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a beef packer, 

sell certain types of your products to 
hotel-supply houses. OPS amends its 
wholesale beef-pricing regulations to 
forbid packers to sell fabricated beef 
cuts to such supply houses. At the same 
time, OPS makes several other changes 
in the wholesale beef-pricing order. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the Depart- 

ment of Commerce to fix any acre- 
age allotments or marketing quotas for 
the 1952 crop of wheat. The Secretary 
of Agriculture announces that, because 
of the world wheat situation and ex- 
pectation, allotments and quotas will not 
be needed for next year’s crop. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
mots which, for reasons of space, can- 
not set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
teer interested readers to sources of this 

material. 
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Butler Buildings 


For speedy erection ... when plant expansion or new 
construction are needed for defense production, Butler 
Buildings can be ready to occupy in days instead of 
weeks. 


For greater adaptability ... Easily changed to meet 
your future as well as your present requirements. 


For longer life with less maintenance... Fire-safe, 
weathertight, wind-resistant . . . built better to last 
longer. Proved in use for more than 40 years. 


For full usable space ... Rigid frame, trussclear design 
of Butler Buildings assures more room ... at lower cost 
per square foot.’ 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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. Soft spots in prices are still showing up 


as retail sales lag and many businesses 
limit their purchases of goods for 
inventory. 


Sensitive commodity prices dipped to 


339.5-on the BLS index on July 3, 
lowest since early last November. 
Burlap, cocoa beans, tallow, sugar and 
hogs were down between June 29 
and July 3. Rubber dropped 14 cents 
per pound as the Government, sole 
importer of the commodity, cut - its 
resale price to match lower current 
prices in world markets. 


A new look at supply-and-demand rela- 


tionships in foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials is being taken by business firms 
buying for inventory and by govern- 
m2nts purchasing for military stock- 
piles. U.S. crops of wheat and corn, 
for example, are to be a bit larger 
this year than last, if the present out- 
look holds. Farmers may pick more 
than 17 million bales of cotton this 
year, compared with 10 last year. 
Commodity buyers the world over 
are now tending to postpone pur- 
chases to see whether a cease-fire 
agreement in Korea will bring prices 
down. 


Department stores failed to lift their 


sales more than a trifle in the week 
ended June 30, the first week fol- 
lowing the cease-fire proposal. Sales 
were 2 per cent below a year ago. 


New orders placed by department stores 


with their suppliers in May were near- 
ly 30 per cent below sales to their own 
customers in the month. 


Business inventories, totaling nearly 70 


billions on June 1, were continuing to 
rise, despite lower purchases for in- 
ventory in many lines. That is partly 


(1935-39=100) 


FOR 
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MINUS nein 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— ] 


because goods already on order keep 
coming in even after new orders have 
been cut, also because of the drop -in 
sales to customers. 


Wholesalers’ stocks were 38 per cent 


above a year ago on June 1, compared 
with 36 per cent above on May 1. Ap- 
pliance stocks on June 1 were 69 per 
cent above a year earlier. Meats and 
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Weekly Changes in Bank Borrowing 


For Defense and Other Purposes 
(1 and D ) 








Defense and 
Defense-Supporting | Nondefense 
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meat products were up 43 per cent; 
lumber and building materials, 40; fur- 
niture and home furnishings, 37; dry 
goods, 33; clothing, 31; shoes, 25; 
groceries, 22. 


TV sets held in stock by manufacturers 


mounted to 713,000 in the week ended 
June 23, equal to nearly 10 weeks of 
production at the present low rate of 
output. 


TRADE 
‘GOMMERCE) 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 





Stiff credit terms on installment sale 
imposed by the Government are play. 
ing a part in limiting demand of cop. 
sumers., Installment-sale credit granted 
by merchants in May fell 14 per cent 
below a year ago. The drop was 6 pe 
cent on autos, 22 per cent on othe 
products. 

Construction activity, too, is feeling th 
pinch of controls. It fell to a rate ¢ 
29.6 billions per year in June, dow 
8 per cent from March. Residential 
and commercial building are down, 
quarter since March, allowing for se. 
sonal influences. 

Defense production, meanwhile, is ab. 
sorbing materials and labor at a faster 
rate. As the top chart shows, bank 
loans to defense contractors and t 
companies doing work that suppor 








the defense program are growin 
steadily. The growth in these loans is 
likely to go on until defense output 
hits a peak around the middle of net 
year. 

An official timetable of the defense 
program as now planned calls fo 
placing of new orders for militay 
goods and facilities at the rate of 35 
to 4 billions per month for the net 
12 months. Deliveries, the schedule 
shows, would rise from the present 
rate of 1.5 billions per month to 4 
billions by June, 1952. Unfilled order, 
now totaling 21 billions, will keep 
rising until deliveries equal the mt 
of new orders. 

Fate of a defense program of the siz 
planned, however, is in doubt now thi 
cease-fire negotiations are scheduled tv 
begin. The outcome of these negotiz 
tions will be vital to business activity 
and prices in the U.S. 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


With the shooting stopped, you still can be confident of this: 

High-level activity will go ahead in business. Incomes will keep on with 
their rise, even if more slowly. Demand will hold high as people spend what 
they earn. Production will rise, slowly but quite steadily after vacations. 

Arms orders will remain big, although not as big as with war going on. 

Defense construction gradually will offset cuts in home building. Plant 
expansion, where under way, will go ahead. Industry, however, will be cautious 
in. planning still further expansion. The tendency will be to hold back, test 
demand, before undertaking any new large expansion programs. 











Take a look at probable defense business. It's to be big even after cuts. 

A year ago, defense spending was running at a rate of 13 billion a year. 

At the present time, this rate is above 29 billion dollars a year. 

In the six months ahead, defense will be running at 37 billion a year. 

Defense program now calls for a 58-billion-a-year rate of spending next 
year. Already, Congressmen are suggesting that the program be Slowed a bit. 

But that means a Slowing, not a stopping. Defense spending in any event is 
likely to rise to at least a 53-billion-dollar rate. The arms program obviously 
is underwriting good business over the next 18 months, probably longer. 











You can see many signs that show how defense is propping up activity. 

Home building is definitely sagging. It was down to 900 million dollars in 
June, compared with an outlay of nearly 1.2 billion dollars in June of 1950. 

Industrial construction, on the other hand, jumped from 78 million a year 
ago to 179 million last month and is still on the rise. Public utilities also 
are expanding. All of this expansion is stimulated by the defense program. 

Public construction is on the rise, too. It amounted to 879 million in 
June, against 6735 million a year ago. Biggest rise is in military and naval 
facilities and in publicly financed industrial expansion. Highway building is 
off slightly from a year ago and so is conservation and resource development. 

The building boom of 1950, sparked by residential construction, was a main 
prop of last year's over-all industrial boom. Building boom, as such, is not 
now Slackening. The gap being opened by the decline in home building is being 
more than filled by expansion in other types of construction activity. 





























Building activity, in fact, is found by the Labor Department to be bigger 
in both dollar outlay and physical volume than in 1950. It is simply that the 
defense program has changed the pattern of activity, but not the total. 


You can detect a similar defense influence in figures on employment. 
Factory layoffs are increasing. Latest figures show 13 layoffs for each 
thousand workers. That's for May. It was 10 per thousand in April, 8 in March. 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Layoff rate rose from 19 per thousand in April to 36 per thousand in May 
for auto plants and other industries making transportation equipment. Sizable 
layoffs also were reported in textile, apparel, leather, and furniture plants. 

June volume of layoffs is expected to be higher still, as plants making 
civilian goods either shut down or cut their production schedules still more. 

These layoffs are a reflection of the shift in emphasis to arms output. 








Hiring rate of factories, on the other hand, shows no over-all decline. 
Industry as a whole hired 45 workers per thousand in March, April and May. 

Increased hirings are found in ordnance, machinery, metal-refining and in- 
strument factories. In these industries, the addition of workers to pay rolls 
is larger than separations because of layoffs, quits, or other causes. 

Quit rate, too, is up. It is 28 per thousand, against 16 a year ago. A 
high quit rate always reflects a situation where jobs are rather easy to find. 

When you balance the layoff rate and the quit rate against the hiring rate, 
you come up with the conclusion that workers are simply moving from one job to 
another. Job openings in defense plants are balancing job closings in civilian 
plants. The total volume of employment continues to be very high. ; 








The same pattern is shown by Census Bureau figures on employment. 

Total employment in June reached 61.8 million, up 600,000 from May and 
about 300,000 higher than in June of last year. Farm employment was down by a 
million from June, 1950, while nonfarm jobholders were up by 1.3 million. 

Unemployment rose in June to almost 2 million, from 1.6 million in May. 
This was due chiefly to job-seeking students and recent graduates. There was no 
important change in the number of adult workers who were jobless in June. 

Students, however, have an easier time finding jobs. Only 20 per cent of 
those wanting jobs failed to find them in June. Last year it was 30 per cent. 

These are just other signs that business activity promises to stay high. 











Defense program is causing a geographical shift in U.S. industry. 

Plant investment approved for rapid tax write-offs in Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Arkansas amounts to 18.1 per cent of total approved by Defense Produc- 
These States got 3.9 per cent of total investment in 1947. 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 





tion Administration. 
Mountain States--Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Utah, Wyoming--are getting 5.8 per cent against a mere 0.9 per cent in 1947. 
In the South, Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky are getting 7 
per cent of total certificates against 3.7 per cent of 1947 outlays. 
This trend in expansion plans is taken by DPA to mean that U.S. 
Shifting from coastal areas and highly populated centers to new and less indus- 
trialized regions. Established industrial areas still get the bulk of the ex- 
pansion, but the arms program is putting industry into undeveloped regions. 








industry is 


Advice on how to get your share of defense business also comes from DPA. 
Defense production pools of small business firms are suggested as one way. 
To organize a successful pool, DPA advises that good management is the 

One manager--either a person or a firm--is suggested. 

Pools must have enough funds to 








major requirement. 
Financial resources are another essential. 
carry through the time lapse between getting a contract and getting paid. 
You can get a DPA booklet on pools from Commerce Department field offices. 
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Industry, regardless of its type, must take advantage of 
every opportunity to keep cost of production and dis- 
tribution down. é 
These opportunities are many in the Land of Plenty.* 
MT Varied raw materials, including an abundant supply 
fh \ YY), of the finest all-purpose Bituminous Coal .. . intelli- 
gent, home-rooted manpower .. . sensible real estate 
values . . . adequate electric power and industrial water 
. .. Cooperative state and local governments .. . the 
great, year-’round ice-free Port of Norfolk . . . health- 
ful, equable climate ...and nearness to markets by 
Norfolk and Western Precision Transportation — all these 
production essentials are readily available to new plants 
which locate in this great and growing manufactur- 
ing region. 
Investigate the Land of Plenty, where the natural and 
man-made advantages are teamed for smooth operation 
and maximum efficiency for you and your industry. 
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HS A TELEPHONE CALL OR A LETTER 
My, 


Nw tem = to the Industrial and Agri- 

os G74 cultural Department, Roanoke 41451, 
Extension 474; or Drawer U-410, Norfolk 
and Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia, 
will bring you answers to your problems. 
This department, with almost a half-century 
of specialized experience in finding plant 
sites for varied industries, is at your service 
— in confidence — without obligation. 
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90 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Four-ton flywheel tears loose. Dam- 
aged Chicago factory forced to close. 
Owner has boiler insurance, but no 
machinery coverage. He thought he 
was insured. His loss—$31,000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for ail casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 

to Security, today. It 

may save you money! “Se 


a a a ee 


AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
4760 Sheridan Road 

Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in 
Your Bridge to Security. 
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5 Billion Tax Rise Likely: 


Half of What Truman Asks 


Looking behind the Treasury 
surplus— 

Government finances are in a 
stronger position, after a year of 
war, than officials expected. 

Red ink forecast for the year 
ahead may be avoided by a tax 
increase of only half as much as 
the 10 billion dollars asked. 

A real overhaul of the tax bill 
is to take place before final pas- 
sage. Congress can’t see a big 
boost as things stand. 


This country weathered a year of 
war with its finances in good shape. 


- What is happening in those finances 


is to have real meaning in terms of 
the taxes you will have to pay during 
the year ahead. 

An accounting year ended June 30, 
and, when the books were closed, it was 
found that income more than covered 
outgo. The Treasury’s surplus—3.5_ bil- 
lion dollars—was, in fact, the second 
largest surplus in history. Only a few 
months ago, officials were telling the 
country that outgo would exceed income 
by a big figure. Now officials again are 


saying that, in the accounting period 
ahead, a lot more money will be flow. 
ing out than will be coming in. That is 
the basis for the Administration’s request 
for 10 billion dollars in new taxes. 

Congress is cool to the idea of raising 
that much new tax money. Congres 
may, however, be persuaded to rais@ 
about half the amount. And, with wag 
ended, that may be enough to cove 
most of what otherwise would be a large 
sum in red ink. 

You can learn quite a bit about the 
finances of Government by studying 
the table on this page. This table shov 
you how the money is raised and wher 
the money goes that you pay in taxes. It 
shows further what is expected to hap 
pen to your tax money in the 12 months 
just ahead. 

In the last year, ended June 304 
your Government collected 48.1 billion 
dollars in revenue, most of it from in 
come taxes on individuals and corpora 
tions, and from excise taxes levied on 
tobacco, liquor, gasoline, automobiles, 
appliances and a host of other things, 
That was considerably more than officialg 
expected to get. Last January, they 
thought that no more than 44.5 billio 
dollars would come into the Treas 
in this accounting period. 

In the same year, the Governmeft 
spent 44.6 billion dollars, with mon 
than three fourths of this sum going f 





Revenue 
Income taxes 
Excises 
Social Security taxes (net) 
Customs 
Other revenue 
Tax refunds (deduct) 


Total revenue 


Spending 
National defense, including 
foreign military aid 
Foreign aid, excluding military 
Veterans 
Interest 
Farm aid 
Social Security 
Public works 
Other spending 


Total spending 


Budget deficit or surplus 








Year Ended 
June 36, 1951, 
Actual 
$37,800,000,000 
8,700,000,000 
800,000,000 
600,000,000 
2,400,000,000 
—2,100,000,000 


DEFICIT AHEAD—HOW LARGE? 


Year Ending June 3C, 1952 





r 
Official Est. 


$49,000,000,000 
8,400,000,000 
1,000,000,000 
600,000,000 
2,200,000,000 
—2,700,000,000 


Probable 
(With War 
Ending) 


$49,000,000,000 | 
8,400,000,000 | 


1,000,000,000 


600,000,000 - 
2,200,000,000 4 
—2,700,000,000 + 





48,100,000,000 


20,900,000,000 
3,600,000,000 
5,300,000,000 
5,600,000,000 
600,000,000 
2,000,000,000 
1,500,000,000 
5,100,000,000 


58,500,000,000 


43,300,000,000 
2,000,000,000 
4,900,000,000 
6,000,000,000 
1,600,000,000 
2,400,000,000 
1,600,000,000 
6,600,000,000 


58,500,000,000 © 


41,600,000,000 
1,600,000,000 © 
4,900,000,000 | 
6,000,000,000 © 


1,200,000,000 


2,400,000,000 © 


1,500,000,000 


6,600,000,000 © 





44,600,000,000 
-++3,500,000,000 


68,400,000,000 
—9,900,000,000 


65,800,000,000 | 
—7,300,000,000 4 
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THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


COMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 
AUXILIARY 
WENG ERENE 00 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS — 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
AND SAWMILLS * EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS * TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 


ESTABLISHED 17866 


THE WHELAND 
COMPARY 
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national defense, foreign aid, veterans’ 
benefits and interest on the public debt. 
This was considerably less than officials 
expected to spend. Last January, they 
figured that Government spending would 
reach 47.2 billion dollars. 

The official view then was that, in the 
accounting period just ended, Govern- 
ment books would show 2.7 billion dol- 
lars in red ink. Actually, the Government 
ended the year with 3.5 billion dollars 
in the black. The Government proved 
to be much stronger, financially, than its 
top financial officials expected. For tax- 
payers, this means: (1) that your taxes 
supported a war with money left over, 
and (2) that Congress will figure that 
you can support a continued arms build- 
up with a smaller tax burden than Mr. 
Truman and his aides think is necessary. 

In the year ahead, the Budget 
Bureau and the Treasury figure that they 
can get 58.5 billion dollars from taxes at 
present rates. Of this sum, 49 billion is 
expected to come from individual and 
corporate income taxes. Another 8.4 bil- 
lion is expected from current excises. The 
remainder will come from Social Security 
taxes, customs duties and miscellaneous 
sources of revenue, such as fines, fees and 
some profits on the operation of Govern- 
ment corporations. 

Against this 58.5 billion dollars, these 
officials think 68.4 billion will be spent. 
More than two thirds is expected to be 
for defense, including military aid to 
friendly nations. 

So officials come up with the prospect 
that the Government is going to spend, 
in the next 12 months, 9.9 billion dollars 
more than the Treasury takes in. That is 
the basis for the Administration’s argu- 
ment that you should pay sharply higher 
taxes over the next year. 

Congress, however, is taking a dif- 
ferent view of financial prospects. A good 
many Congressmen think Government 
spending can be held to 65.8 billion dol- 
lars. That would cut the expected deficit 
to 7.3 billion dollars. The tax staff of 
Congress goes even further, figuring that 
present taxes may bring in 60.5 billion 
dollars instead of the 58.5 billion now 
counted on. That, with reduced spend- 
ing, would cut the deficit to 4.9 billion 
dollars. A 5-billion-dollar tax bill then 
would keep the Government in the black. 
That is the approach the Senate is taking. 

Military spending and foreign aid 
are not likely to be as high as officials 
now figure. The defense program is be- 
hind schedule and, with war ended, may 
drop further behind. That means a small- 
er outlay for defense, probably no more 
than 41.6 billion dollars. Even that 
would be almost twice the outlay for the 
year that ended June 30. 

Foreign aid will be trimmed. Recovery 
abroad is persuading Congress that other 
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ScOCCA, UNIQUE DRY COMPOUND 


7M REG 


Killsf 


Second successful year coming up for 
this exclusive product.of Scotts Lawn 
Research. SCUTL défeated Crabgrass 
on thousands .of fawns last year. 


NO MIXING —no fussing with sprayer, 
Apply as it comes from the box. 


re it ruins your 
“$ or write Scotts, 
Cost is nominal. 


Bag-$5.85 


SCUTTLES CRABGRASS 





IN COLOMBIA- 
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Correspondent Banks 





Colombia’s trade relationship with the United States at 
present involves well over $600,000,000. annually. This 
market may be expected to become increasingly import- 
ant as present plans for the development of natural re- 
sources and increased industrialization are put into 
effect. Its principal export, coffee, is an essential part of 
American living. Colombia, with a population of 
12,000,000, is the fourth largest of the Latin American 
republics. 

Ties of friendship with the Colombian banks go back 
over half a century. Our present position of prominence 
in this important market is the result of close relation- 
ship with these local banks over many years. Today 
customers may look to us and the nine principal 
Colombian banks and their 180 branches with which we 
work actively for prompt, efficient service and reliable 
up-to-the-minute information. 


CHEMICAL BANK 


TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


Foreign Department 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (15) 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Moving 4oou? Surely you do not want to miss even one copy of 


this up-to-the-minute-news magazine. Help us to 
keep you well-informed about the fast-moving news events of the world 
by sending us your change of address at least two weeks prior to the 
time the change is to become effective. And please send your old ad- 
dress as well as the new address to which this useful news magazine 
should be sent. Help us to serve you promptly. 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT ass parker ave, oavton 1, on10 
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DAYSTROM 
DIVIDEND NOTICE ELECTRIC 
The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated : 
(formerly ATF Incorporated) ra re 28, DAYSTROM 
1951, declared a regular quarterly dividend FURNITURE 
of 25 cents per share, payable August 15 c 
2 ; DAYSTROM 
1951, to red ot of record July 27, 1951. INSTRUMENTS 








* 


See the Daystrom Fashion Academy Award DAYSTROM 
Furniture at your favorite store. LAMINATES 
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countries can get along with much smal. 
er dollar grants. The budget calls for 9 
billion dollars in foreign economic aij 
this year, against 3.6 billion for the yey 
just ended. Congress is likely to cut thy 
to 1.6 billion. 

Veterans will not receive as mud 
Government assistance as they got in the 
year just ended. Readjustment benefit 
to educate and train veterans are almoy 
at an end. The budget calls for 4.9 bj. 
lion dollars for veterans in the yey 
ahead, compared with 5.3 billion for th 
year ended June 30, 1951. 

Interest charges on the federal de\ 
are to be higher in the year ahead tha 
in the last fiscal year. The public debt 
likely to be somewhat higher, and iy 
terest rates are increasing. The offici 
estimate is for 6 billion dollars in intereg 
compared with 5.6 billion for the yey 
ended June 30. 

Farmers are not likely to require th 
assistance now budgeted. In the yew 
just ended, the Government paid oi 
only 600 million dollars in farm aid, ij 
contrast to the 2.8-billion-dollar out 
for the year ended June 30, 195 
Rising prices for farm commoditia 
made Government price supports wu. 
necessary. 

Prices for major farm commoditia 
now are above the “parity” level that re: 
quires Government support. The outloo 
is against any drastic slump in fam 
prices. So the 1.6 billion dollars in th 
budget for farm aid is not likely to k 
spent. 

Public works probably will stay clos 
to the 1.5-billion-dollar level for th 
year just ended. A large portion of th 
federal public-works program is fi 
military installations, and for such & 
fense-supporting activities as public 
power expansion. These programs at 
unlikely to be cut. Furthermore, Cor 
gress is inclined to be generous wil 
public-works projects. 

Social Security programs have beel 
expanding year after year. Federal aid ti 
States for old-age pensions, mothers’ ati 
children’s benefits, and other such pz 
ments, are expected to cost 2.4 billics 
dollars, compared with 2 billion. Retir 
ment pensions and unemployment reli 
financed by pay-roll taxes, are not it 
cluded in this outlay. 

Other spending by the Government! 
expected to rise from 5.1 billion to 6! 
billion dollars. This is the sum requir 
to operate the regular Government ¢ 
partments and agencies, and the new ail 
expanding agencies that handle the st 
bilization and defense-production pl 
grams. 

All in all, the budget outlook caf 
for somewhat higher taxes, but mud 
milder levies on individuals and corpo 
tions than even the House has approve? 
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ral deb Grip of inflation on the world will be loosened by a real truce in Korea. 

a That's the way businessmen and traders figure it. 

and ip Odds are on further price declines in raw materials. Stocking up, hoarding 

a by consuming countries will be less popular. Expectation is that pressure to 

the yeu push rearming will lessen. Consumer goods in the U.S., Canada and Western Eu- 
rope will not be quite so scarce as was thought earlier. 

a Psychological effect over the world is to slow down, take things easier. 

aid oni Tough job for the Truman Administration is to combat that feeling at home 

_ and abroad. Washington must work hard to keep the rearming tempo high. 

, 1954 

modities » > Where economies are pulled taut by the rearmament effort, tendency is to 

orts Uy think in terms of a letdown, a Spreading out of the job to be done. 

— Britain's troubles are accentuated by rearming. Factories are pressed hard 

that re to find enough raw materials. Imports are pushed high to try to meet- their de- 

Rey mands. Exports suffer as plant capacity shifts to arms. 

‘s in the A respite will be welcome to Britain. The British people could use more 

ly to b home=-produced goods. The British Exchequer could use bigger export earnings. | 

tay dal Downtrend in raw-materials prices also helps Britain (but not Empire producers). 
for th 

a >> Canada, another arsenal of democracy, is feeling pinched, too..... 

uchil Stiff credit controls, high taxes are laying heavy hands on Canadian con- 
public sumers, are not popular. War _ boom, on top of normal Canadian expansion, has to 

i be fed by large imports from the U.S. Labor, materials are scarce. Canadians, 

pus will like the British, could use a breathing space. 

al >> Korean truce will affect other manufacturing countries in varying ways. 

hers’ aud France isn't far enough into rearmament to be affected much. Italy needs arma- 

rae ment business. Western Germany has plenty to do without war business. Japan, 

.. Retit already helped by sales to U.N. forces in Korea, will cut in on reconstruction 

nt outlays for Korea. And maybe trade with China can be reopened. 


Korean war has meant a bonanza for countries producing raw materials. 




















nment 3 

nto 6 Korean peace, if it comes, will shove raw-materials prices further down. 

a Perhaps they will climb later. U.S. officials say they will. But producers are 

new ali thinking about the present. Costs are up. Selling prices are falling. 

Ph Squawks are heard on all sides. Indonesians and Bolivians are yelling about 
tin prices. Malayans about rubber prices. Australians, with wool quotations 

ook cali Sinking fast, talk about price floors. Brazilian and Colombian governments try 

Moai to support coffee prices. African producers don't like weak cocoa prices. 

prove? 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Most of these price breaks aren't traceable to peace "Scares." Most of 
them started back in February or March. In some cases, as in tin and rubber, 
U.S. Government's actions broke the market. But, mostly, it's just been a case 
of prices overreaching themselves. 

Changes in supply are affecting some prices. Cotton in world markets is 
turning weak. That applies to Brazilian, Mexican, Egyptian. Expected big U.S. 
crop is the reason. In wheat, upcoming U.S. and Canadian crops are a factor. 

Sugar price in world markets is weaker since truce talk in Korea. Reason 
is the trade fears Britain, other countries will stop stocking up. 

But metals, aside from tin, remain strong in price. Shortages of copper, 
lead, zinc, tungsten, aluminum, steel are severe the world around. Countries 
heavily dependent on metals exports, such as Chile, Rhodesia, Peru, Belgian Congo, 
are doing all right, are not worrying. Even if rearmament should slow down, 
there's plenty of demand for the metals in commercial uses and in stockpiles. 











>> Thus, some commodity prices are strong, others are weak. Net effect can be 
seen in the sterling area, a large group of British and associated countries 
whose dollar-earning power is tied mainly to raw materials. 

Gold and dollar earnings of the sterling area were only 54 million dollars 
in the second quarter. That is a poor showing when compared with the 360 mil- 
lion of the first quarter. Price declines were largely to blame. 





>> Among raw-materials countries feeling price declines, some already are 
pulling in horns a little. Indonesia, for instance, is moving toward curbing 
imports. Bolivia must do the same. Colombia and Mexico are having to be care- 
ful about importing too much from the U.S. 


>> All countries, no matter what they produce, are watching what happens in 
the U.S. Congress very closely..... 

Economy moves, they fear, may shrink U.S. foreign aid. Perhaps not the 
military assistance so much--but the economic aid. That's budgeted for 2.25 
billion dollars--the bulk of it to go to Western Europe. 

Western Europeans are pointing out that more, not less, U.S. aid may be 
needed. Short supplies of coal in Europe must be supplemented by purchases of 
much high-priced American coal. Dollar outlays for oil will be vastly increased, 
if Iranian oil does not move to Western Europe. 

Fate of U.S. price controls is another.thing now worrying foreign buyers of 
American goods. As beneficiaries, they are for keeping on price controls. 














>> If the Korean truce looks pretty firm and lasting, the question of the 
embargo on trade with Communist China will probably come up again. 

Arms embargo will undoubtedly continue. 

But Britain may want to ease up on controls over ordinary commercial trade 
with China. Hong Kong, a British colony, is hit pretty hard by current curbs. 

Japan, too, needs China as a source of Supply, especially of coal and iron 
ore. China also is a great traditional market for Japanese exports. 

Trade embargo isn't effective anyway. South Asian countries, such as Indo- 
nesia, India, Pakistan and Burma, trade with China about as usual. Soviet-sphere 
shipping freely enters Chinese ports. Ineffective embargo is simply a source of 
friction between the U.S. and Britain and also several Asian countries. 
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OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 


67 Branches in Greater New York 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 





54 Branches Overseas 





Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1951 








ASSETS 
Cash, Gold and Due from Banks... . 
United States Government Obligations. ...... 


$1,490,164,077 
1,508,670,959 














Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 37,700,556 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 495,273,218 
Other Securities. . eee 116,879,899 
Loans and Discounts. ote ae 1,823,836,643 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. Scneat Arex Wilden’ 15,621,467 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. . 43,517,990 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. : ; 9,000,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 
tion. Ee RNS RNG Sa OTe oa wah dete 7,000,000 
Bank Premises. . SEA a Set neesd diel aaa 28,417,564 
CCE AREER oo oie ce See otis e dere eardeciosieete 3,795,404 
POtals :< 4:0 ‘ $5,579,877,777 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits. . weiscececee 95,070,096, 210 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. $75,311,022 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
folio. . AF Sk able vras o SOUL eZeOe 47,188,217 
Due to Boreign Central Banks hist semeaees tees 8,774,800 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Items in Transit with Branches... 33,886,792 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income. ‘ : 11,730,373 
Interest, Taxes, ‘Other Accrued d Expenses, ‘ete. 35,529,201 
Dividend. Near Fe ar 3,312,000 
Capital. . ee "” $144,000,000 
(7,200, 000 Shares—$20 Bue) 
Surplus. . ssiensiacene's eles) LOCROOO, COO 
Undivided Profits. : 60,460,284 360,460,284 
so! enn 








Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 25, 1951. 


$463,831,001 of United States Government Obligations and $9,010,700 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $384,754,715 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $30,791,521 





DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of the Executive 
mmittee 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
Nationa! Cash Register 
Company 

CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


L. M. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings 
Association 

JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 

WILLIAM H. HOOVER 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 

ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 

FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 

ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co.* 

BOYKIN C. WRIGHT 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
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Can Asia still be saved—or will the history 
books of the future read this way: 


é 






It came to pass in the year 1951: An organization 
known as the United Nations had been challenged the 
year before by aggressors in Korea—the armies of Chi- 
nese Communists and North Korean Communists— 
who overran the Republic of Korea. 

The challenge was met primarily by the United 
States, with large forces. The war lasted a year. Dur- 
ing that time, divided councils in the United States 
caused one group to urge that the war be pursued with 
maximum force to a military decision. The United 
States had adequate air power and the naval power to 
win a military decision without even sending big armies 
to the mainland of China. Naval seizure of the key 
ports on the Coast of China and their occupation by a 
few Marine divisions as a diversionary movement, 
simultaneously with the bombing of Chinese supply 
bases in Manchuria, could have won the decision. 

But the other group inside the United States, which 
had the support of the Administration then in power, 
urged the liquidation of the Korean war on any terms 
possible. This was based largely on a fear that Russia 
might enter the conflict, although obviously the Soviets 
—who had not yet recovered from World War II— 
were not strong enough to engage in a war in both Asia 
and Europe. 

So an armistice was concluded which left the Chi- 
nese-Korean aggressors in control of the same territory 
in the Far East that they had when the war began. 

Throughout Europe and America the group which 
favored the armistice claimed a signal “victory.” 


But whose “victory” was it? The people of Asia 
saw the Soviet Empire and the Chinese Communist 
regime triumphant and gaining prestige. For had not 
all the military power of the United States and its as- 
sociates been beaten back to the 38th Parallel and their 
forces eventually withdrawn altogether? The Ameri- 
cans and British “lost face” throughout Asia. 

Korea fell easily to Communist infiltration after the 
U.N. troops were withdrawn. 

Although the Japanese in 1904 had defeated Russia 
and then in 1941 had swept down from their island em- 
pire to capture the Philippines and the Dutch East In- 
dies and had even threatened Australia, the United 
States had met the challenge victoriously by sea pow- 
er, amphibious troops, and air power. Retreat, how- 
ever, by the United States in 1951—failure to reassert 
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‘—AND SO THEY LOST ASIA’ 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 









her military power—was a surprise to the American 
people who were told that, notwithstanding an expend. 
iture of $85 billion in the six years following World War fe 
II, they were helpless to prevent the disaster in Kores 
and were unable to fight successfully a war in both 
Europe and Asia, though they had done so in 1945. 

As a consequence, Australia and the Philippines we 
thereupon left defenseless. 

Japan tried to rebuild her armament, but gradually 
the combined power of Soviet imperialism and Chinese 
Communism infiltrated that unhappy country and in- 
fluenced her government from within. Her trade—her 
life line—was primarily with China. Unable to rely on 
military power from the United Nations to save her 
because of the preoccupation of the U.N. in Europe, 
Japan fell an easy victim to the Communist march. 

Thereafter India became a willing tool of Russia and 
China, whose alliance dominated the whole continent. 
And so they—the Western powers—lost Asia. 




























From that time forward, the Western powers 
were concentrated on Europe, which a few years later! 
also fell logically to the mastery of the Soviets. The 
European peoples—impressed again by the bluff of 
Russia, which threatened to throw atom bombs on 
Rome, Paris, Berlin and London—gave up the struggle 
and made an appeasement peace. This was tantamount 
to surrendering control of Europe to Soviet Russia. The 
condition has persisted ever since. I 

The United Nations, which had been unable to 
achieve a victory in Korea, lost caste and became a de- 
bating society without power to enforce its resolutions. Gre: 

Great Britain—now subservient to Soviet Russia—f pr, 
once had a vast empire, but following World War IF ingy 
lost her possessions one after the other. India, Burma, f 













Egypt, Malaya, Australia and Hong Kong were lost to fF - ¢ 
Britain in that period. The imperialists in Moscow and} S"¢ 
Peiping turned their attention to the rich resources of f e 

stee 


the Arab states and particularly to the oil of Iran and the 
Middle East. When Egypt fell under the control of the — And 
Soviets, the United States lost her principal air basesin—} Ame 
North Africa. That’s why the whole continent of Africa F elects 
today is a satellite of the Moscow-Peiping axis, and > inclu 
why the eyes of the world are focused now on the afet fof we 
of the next big conquest—across the South Atlantic it The 

what used to be called Spanish-America. The loss now 
of Spanish-America to Communist imperialism would 
be a direct threat to the safety of the United States 

These are the consequences of what happened in the 
fateful year of 1951. 
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Its Great Lakes Steel Corporation serves American industry 
in America’s great automotive center 


Great Lakes Steel Corporation, with the only integrated steel mill in the 
Detroit area, is the natural companion to America’s mighty automotive 
industry in both production and location. 


Its complete facilities—blast furnaces, open hearth furnaces, hot strip and 
sheet mills, merchant mills, cold mills—enable Great Lakes Steel to furnish 
auto makers and their suppliers with a large volume and variety of finished 
steel for their tremendous production needs. 


And Great Lakes Steel serves a wide range of other industries throughout 
America—building, rail and highway transportation, home appliances, 
electrical equipment, to name just a few. It has developed special steels, 
including famous N-A-X High-Tensile . . . is the exclusive manufacturer 
of world-acclaimed Quonset buildings and Stran-Steel framing. 


The progress of Great Lakes Steel—one of National’s seven principal 
subsidiaries—is another reason why National Steel is one of America’s 
largest producers of steel . .. why it will continue to grow in the future. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


MAJOR DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL STEEL 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, Detroit, 
Michigan. The only integrated steel mill in the 
Detroit area. Produces a wide range of carbon 
steel products . . . is a major supplier of all 
types of steel for the automotive industry. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY. Mills at Weirton, 
West Virginia, and Steubenville, Ohio. World’s 
largest independent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of other important 
steel products, 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION. Unit of Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation. Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, 
and Terre Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufac- 
turer of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Produces ore from extensive holdings in Great 
Lakes region. National Steel is also participat- 
ing in the development of new Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore fields. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION. Blast 
furnace division located in Buffalo, New York. 


NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION. Coal mines 
and properties in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. Supplies high grade metal- 
lurgical coal for National’s tremendous needs. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, 
Texas. Recently erected warehouse, built by 
the Stran-Steel Division, covers 208,425 square 
feet. Provides facilities for distribution of steel 
products throughout Southwest. 
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TO INDUSTRY AND THE NATION: 


NorHING is more important to national defense than 
adequate railroad transportation. 


Without waiting for emergencies to create new 
problems, the Pennsylvania Railroad launched a vast 
equipment program involving expenditures of more 
than $586,000,000. 


Thousands of new freight cars have been ordered. 
Many have been built and put to work. Thousands 
more have been rehabilitated. Nearly 500 new passenger 
cars have been ordered. We have provided for a great 
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expansion in modern motive power by ordering more 
than 1100 diesel-electric locomotives and servicing 
facilities. All this equipment will be completed before 
the middle of 1952. 


This great program of preparedness has been undertaken 
and financed privately with full confidence in fair play for 
the railroad industry. An outstanding example of getting 
things done the American way under private enterprise. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD \% 








